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N.U.  salutes  Harriet  Tubman 


By  Paulette  Sneed 

Norniiilly  when  one  ailcnds  a 
hisloric;il  program,  il  is  easy  to 
become  bored  with  hslening  lo  un- 
coniprehcndahle  facts,  dales,  and 
other  numerKa!  data.  The 
melancholy  mood  of  the  past  wears 
out  one's  patience  easily.  The 
reason  for  this  stillness  in  history  is 
due  to  the  fact  thai  most  people  in- 
volved with  history  concern 
Ihcmselvcs  with  what  has  been 
written  and  ignore  what  is  spoken. 

On  Sunday.  February  8th.  the 
Presentation  on  the  Harriet  Tub- 
man House  gave  history  a  shot  in 
ihc  arm.  Through  the  use  of  Oral 
History,  the  coldness  of  trying  to 
relive  Ihc  past  defrosted.  The  use  of 
interviews,  slides,  poetry  reading, 
singing,  and  a  highly  enthusiastic 
audience  brought  history  to  life. 


David  Brown  Photo 

Congratulations  to  Sharon  Watson, 
iV.l/.'s  '76  Winter  Carnival  Queen 


ANONYXEVQUffiY: 

The  Nation  of  Islam 


By  Cathy  Davenport 
Onyx  Correspondent 


The  death  of  the  Honorable  Eli- 
jah Muhammad  was  a  powerful 
blow  lo  his  family,  devout  followers 
of  the  faith,  and  even  outsiders  with 
profound  interests  in  the  Nation,  To 
his  believers.  Elijah  Muhammad's 
death  was  not  a  complete  death,  but 
a  mere  passing  from  one  world  into 
another  finer  stale  of  being. 

Muslim  belief  was  that  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad's 
seed  and  ihoughl  would  remain  in 
the  form  and  presence  of  his  son, 
Wallace  D.  Muhammad,  Wallace 
D.  Muhammad  was  chosen  by  a 
select  committee  of  family  members 
lo  surcccd  his  father  as  a  spiritual 
leader  in  the  Nation -of  Islam,  The 
M  uslim  people  were  told  not  to  bear 
sorrow  because  the  Honorable  Eli- 
jah Muhammad  (to  be  referred  to  as 
the  Messenger),  had  given  in  lo  an 
inevitable  death  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  He  had  not  deserted  his 
flock;  he  will  always  be  with  them  in 
spirit. 

Along  with,  or  soon  after  the 
dcalh  of  the  Messenger,  a  number 
of  changes  occurred  within  the  Na- 
tion. Wiih  the  deaih  of  the 
Messenger  being  unexpected  at  this 
time,  the  additional  changes  brough 
many  questions  lo  my  mind.  These 
changes  included  the  admittance  of 
Caucasians  into  the  Muslim  belief. 
This  was  a  major  change  and  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  startling  an- 
nouncement. 

Olher  changes  include  optional 
dress  cod-rs  and  instead  of  individual 
prayers  there  is  now  congregational 


prayer.  There  is  now  a  committee 
system  of  order  under  the  guidance 
of  Ihc  Chief  Minister  instead  of 
direction  coming  directly  from  the 
Chief  Minister,  and  there  are  also 
noticeable  political  involvements 
that  have  been  recently  revealed  and 
explored, 

I  see  these  changes  as  being  both 
positive  and  negative  in  effect. 
Positively,  they  appear  lo  fee 
necessary  changes  in  terms  of 
changing  wiih  the  times.  Negative- 
ly, they  appear  to  give  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  inconsistency.  Because  I 
felt  these  changes  were  of  great 
significance  to  the  Nation  of  Islam, 
the  Black  man  in  America,  the 
white  man  in  America,  and  the 
Third  World  and  olher  Caucasian 
nations  of  the  world,  1  inquired  as  to 
the  causes  and  effects  of  these 
changes. 

Through  interviews  with  two 
Brothers.  Brother  Richard  9X  and 
Brother  William  llX.ofihe  Tem-- 
ple  No.  1 1  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, I  received  a  general  picture 
of  the  new  teachings  of  the  Nation, 

One  of  my  Tirsl  questions  dealt 
with  the  death  of  the  Messenger.  As 
I  had  understood  the  teachings,  the 
Messenger  was  lo  live  until  the  age 
of  104.  In  that  lime,  either  the  end 
of  white  supremacy  would  have 
been  established  or  il  would  be  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Yet  he  is 
dead  and  nothing  near  this 
manifestation  is  evident.  My 
feelings  were  that  this  was  a  major 
discrepancy  and  lo  my  knowledge  a 
number  of  followers  had  turned 

cont.  on  p.4 


Sponsored  by  Northeaslcrn's 
Student  Aciiviiies  Office  in  con- 
junction wiih  Black  History- 
Month,  the  presentation  was  sup: 
ported  by  ihc  total  university  and 
community-  The  program  opened 
with  an  Invocation  by  Reverenc 
Lawrence  Edward  Carter:  followec 
by  a  welcoming  speech  by  Dean 
'  Kenneth  Edison  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities. 

To  put  the  audience  in  an  in- 
spirational mood,  the  St.  Mark 
Congregational  Choir  sung  several 
African-American  spirituals.  The 
choir,  which  performed  free  of 
charge  was  outstanding  as  il  sent 
chills  through  people  as  the 
members  were  singing.  Mrs, 
Eleanor  Collins  must  be  com- 
mended for  her  efrorts.  If  not  for 


Mrs,  Collins,  this  portion  as  well  as 
other  portions  of  the  program 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Though  the  whole  program  was 
outstanding,  the  highlight  of  the 
afternoon  had  to  be  when  Miki 
Hammer,  an  NU  sludcnl  presented 
a  personal  and  warm  image  of 
Harriet  Tubman  through  a 
dramatic  poetry  reading.  Reciting 
her  material  in  response  to  the 
sound  of  a  distant  voice,  the 
audience  was  given  ihe  opportunity 
lo  contemplate  Harriet's  answers. 

Named  in  honor  of  Harriet  Tub- 
man, a  slave  who  freed  herself  and 
300  others  during  the  1850s  via  the 
Underground  Railroad;  the  Tub- 
man  House  was  being  com- 

cont.  on 


'Left  lo  right:  William  Stewart.  Visla  Mitchell,  Kenneth  M. , Edison.  Gregory  T.  Ricks  (Photo  byJet) 

'Institute  on  solid  ground'— Ricks 

By  Dorri  C.  Scott 


On  January  26,  1976  Dean 
Gregory  Ricks  held  a  meeting  with 
representatives  from  several  of  the 
black  organizations  on  North- 
eastern's  campus. 

"We're  our  own  enemy."  stated 
Ricks  as  he  gave  the  students  insighi 
on  exactly  what  was  happening  to 
the  black  community  surrounding 
Northeastern  and  especially  what  is 
happening  lo  blacks  that  .ittend  Ihc 
NChool,  The  stale  of  the  Institute 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  direc- 
tor were  among  major  topics  dis- 
cussed, Financial  aid  to  minority 
students,  ihc  poor  academic  stand- 
ings of  freshmen  and  uppcr- 
classmcn,  and  academic  standing 
were  discussed. 

Responding  lo  rumors  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  Institute  will  be 
closing.  Ricks  repeatedly 
emphasized  throughout  the 
meeting.  "The  Institute  is  on  soli* 
ground."  As  many  budgets  have 
been  cut  back  for  the  1976-77  school 
year,  $10,000  have  been  added  to 
the  Inslitute's  budget.  Money  is  no 
problem,  but  lack  of  participation  at 
the  Institute  is.  Unfortunately,  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  minority  stu- 
dent population  on  Northeaslcrn's 
campus  uses  the  Institute  on  a 
regular  daily  basis  and  many  of 
these  sludenls  arc  work  study 
students. 

Harry  Perry,  representative  from 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  asked. 


"How  are  students  to  be  attracted 
to  the  Inslilulc'?"  In  response  lo  thif 
Dean  Ricks  slates.  "There  would 
have  to  be  a  fresh  change.  Some 
students  dance  and  drama,  and  still 
others  want  coffeehouses,  seminars, 
and  parties." 

Cultural  workshops  would  have 
to  be  set  up.  These  workshops,  lo  be 
held  on  a  regular  basis,  would  be 
run  and  set  up  by  students.  They 
would  lake  place  in  the  Amilcal 
Cabral  Student  Center  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Institute, 

Ricks  discussed  ihc  search  for  a 
new  director  for  the  Institule,  A  ■ 
committee  of  ten  people  make  up 
Ihe  group  in  search  of  the  new  direc- 
tor who  will  lake  on  his  position 
July  I.  1976  with  a  S25.000  annual 
salary.  "The  committee  is  looking 
for  an  'older'  man  with  experience 
in  budgeting,  computers,  manage- 
ment and  a  strong  background  in 
dealing  with  people,  administrators 
as  well  as  sludenls.  The  director 
holds  the  most  powerful  black  posi- 
tion on  Nonhcastcrn's  campus," 
according  to  Dean  Ricks. 

Ricks  says  he  would  like  lo  see  a 
program  at  Norlheastcrn  where 
one's  academic  standing  must  be  up 
lo  par  before  financial  aid  is  ad- 
minislercd.  "No  grant  or 
scholarship  should  be  given  to 
students  black  or  white  with  a  cum 
less  than  L8."  said  Ricks. 

The  las't  and  probably  most  im- 


portant issues  discussed  v.cre  the 
iicadcmic  standing  of  blacks  on 
campus  and  financiiil  aid  for 
minority  students.  While  blacks 
make  up  ten  percent  of  the  North- 
eastern population,  forty-seven  per- 
cent of  financial  aid  goes  to  minori- 
IV  Sludenls,  The  averace  cumiilatwe 
grade  point  average  lot  blacks 
attending  the  University  is  1.6. 
iForly-ninc  percent  of  ihc  freshman 
class  has  two  or  more  deficiencies. 

Upperlcassmcn  complain  con- 
stantly about  not  receiving  enough 
financial  aid.  Part  of  ihe  reason  for 
Ibis  is  that  Northeastern  has  what 
arc  called  "extended  freshmen"  and 
"non  co-op  sophomores."  Students 
who  don't  do  well  their  freshman 
year  get  a  second  chance  for  ap- 
proniniately  the  same  financial  aid. 
Uppcrclassmen  who  do  well  and  are 
nol  "extended  freshmen"  or  "non 
co-op  sophomores"  tend  to  lose  out 
on  financial  aid. 

When  3  student  picks  up  a 
voucher  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  a  transcript  of  the  preceding 
quarter  would  be  required  lo  accom- 
pany Ihe  financial  aid  statement.  A 
sludcnl  who  did  not  have  at  least  a 
1.8  would  nol  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  upcoming  quarter. 

If  this  program  were  to  actually 
be  adopted  by  the  University  about 
fifteen  percent  of  students  now 
receiving  financial  aid  now  would 
not  in  the  future. 


Tufts  Hosts  Dick  Gregory 


Presidential  canclidate  \ 


By  Barron  Cox 
Onyx  Staff 


The  African  American  Cullural- 
Ccnicr  or  Tufls  University,  as  pari 
or  ihcir  Distinguished  Speaker 
Series,  sponsored  Dick  Gregory  and 
Earl  Gram.  This  engagcmenl  look 
place  at  the  Cohen  Audilorium  at 
Tufts  University, 

The  evening  began  with  a  presen- 
tation by  Grant.  It  was  a  summary 
of  one  of  his  unpublished  works 
centering  around  the  African  origins 
of  knowledge,  as  used  by  the  early 
Greek  philosophers.  He  explained 
how  these  people  were  educated  in 
Africa  and  later  brought  this 
knowledge  back  lo  Greece  where  it 
was  interpreted  as  I  heir  own 
wisdom.  The  talk  traced  the 
development  of  early  knowledge 
and  discoveries,  tracing  it  back  to  I'ts 
African  origins. 

Earl  Grant  has  work  and  slud> 
associations  with  historian  John 
Henrik  Clark,  J. A.  Rogers,  and 
Malcolm  X,  He  has  taught  and 
worked  in  a  variety  of  fields  and  has 
served  as  a  lecturer,  researcher,  and 
coniiultunl  for  various  colleges,  um-i 
versities  and  organizations,  in  the 
field  of  Black  Studies,  particularly, 
its  historical  aspects.  Grant  will  be 
holding  a  seminar  on  February  20, 
and  external  control  of  the  mind, 
This  will  take  place  al  the  Tuft.s 
African  American  Cullural  Center. 

Gary  Phillips,  who  preceedcd  and 
introduced  Dick  Gregory,  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  the  National 
Black  Students  Solidarity 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  at 
Tufts  University  on  February  17-22. 
IV76-  Phillips  urged  all  Black 
students  and  communily  people  lo 
parlicipule  in  this  conference.  The 
conference  will  include  films, 
speakers,  seminars  and  special  . 
guests,  (For  further  information  calf 
b28-5(X)0.  ext.  732.) 

Dick  Gregory  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  approximately  sevent\- 
live  people,  largely  composed  of 
area  college  students.  The  adver- 
tised topic  of  his  speech  was  Blacks 
and  the  Bicentennial,  but  he  spoke 
on  many  issues,  and  little  on  Ihc 
bicentennial, 

Gregory  began  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  Mafia 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, specifically  referring  lo  the 
strange  disappearance  of  Jimmy 
H"offa.  In  his  brief  discussion  of  the 
bicentennial.  Gregory  advised  all 
Black  people  to  "Discuss  the 


Fred  Harris  speaks 
at  Northeastern 


I 


By  Michael  K.Frisby 
Onyx  Staff 


of  our  Blackness." 

He  followed  these  remarks  by 
telling  the  audience  that  the  burden 
of  truth  and  reality  falls  on  the 
young  people  of  today  because  they 
have  been  born  with  a  universal  in- 
telligence that  will  not  allow  ihem  to 
be  lied  to  without  question.  This 
point  was  stressed  and  demon- 
strated by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
young  people  to  fight  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  now  ihe  refusal  of  the  people  lo 
get  involved  in  the  Angolan  situa- 
tion. 

Gregory  used  his  ability  lo  blow  a 
fact  or  figure  out  of  proportion, 
while  keeping  with  the  realm  of 
primary  reality,  to  stress  a  point,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  "While  Racist 
System."  Bro.  Gregory  explained 
that  Black  folks  arc  Just  as  much  a 
pari  of  the  white  racist  system 
as  white  folks,  because, 
"...everything  white  folks  hale, 
we  hale,  everything  white  folks  like, 
we  like."  Using  the  crime  figures 
from  1975.  Gregory  stated.  "98^v  of 
all  Black  people  killed  in  America 
last  year  were  killed  by  black  folks, 
liecause  we  hate  the  same  thing 
while  folks  hale,  nipgah.s."  Al- 
lliough  ihe  98"'r  figure  may  not  he 
tomplclely  accurate,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  point  is  well  taken. 
Black  people,  in  America,  have  been 
so  well  programmed  into  Ihc  system 
thai  ihcir  actions  are  a  reflection  of 
their  attitudes  and  their  attitudes 
arc  a  reflection  of  their  education. 

Gregory's  address  was  a  very 
basic,  but  deep  rooted,  satire  of  the 
human  condition,  in  the  United 
Stales.  Much  of  his  talk  struck 
blows  al  Ihe  government  for  ihcir 
apparent  lack  of  concern  for  the 
human  condition.  To  use  his  words. 
"Those   pimps  (in  Washington) 


problems  that  Indians,  poor  folks,  don't  care  anything  about  you."  He 

women.  Black  folks,  and  Chicanos  used  many  examples  of  legislation 

have  every  day.  but.  he  warned,  that  has  been  passed  which  shows 

"don't  gel  hung  up  in  these  the  ability  of  the  common  market  fo 

problems  because  at  least  one  day  a  control  the  legislature.  The  topic  of 

week  we  should  discuss  the  beaut)  the  recent  ruling  on  Red  Dye  §2 


received  a  greal  deal  of  attention 
from  ihe  audience  and  Gregory  used 
this  enthusiasm  to  further  stress  his 

point. 

Again,  through  the  use  of  ex- 
agcrated  figurfts  and  fads.  Gregory 
appealed  to  the  portion  of  the 
audience  that  used  tobacco  by  draw- 
ing reference  to  the  caricer  issue. 
Gregory  said  that  it  is  not  the  tobac- 
co that  causes  cancer  but.  the 
chemicals  that  are  put  into  the 
paper  and  the  tobacco  lo  keep  it  ' 
burning  are  the  real  culprits,  in  ad- 
dition. Gregory  said  the  chemicals 
adversely  affect  the  sex  glands.  (Dr. 
McLaurin,  of  Northcastcrn's 
African  Studies  Department  ex- 
plained that  Ihe  statement  made  by 
Gregory  is  not  totally  true.  It  seems 
that  cancer  is  possibly  caused  by  a 
combination  of  both  the  tobacco 
and  chemicals  in  conjunction  with 
or.  as  a  result  of  each  other  and  not 
necessarily  can  the  cause  of  cancer 
be  traced  lo  only  the  chemicals  used 
on  Ihe  tobacco  alone.)  Although  his 
poinl  was  to  hopefully  convince 
some  people  lo  be  careful  of  what 
they  take  into  their  bodies,  because 
of  their  apparent  harmful  effects, 
one  cannol  help  scrutinize  his  facts 
very  carefully  before  accepting  them 
as  cardinal  knowledge. 

Moving  to  the  topic  of  Africa  and 
the  current  struggles  in  Angola, 
Gregory  announced  that.  "Africa 
will  control  the  fate  and  destiny  of 
the  world  for  the  next  5,000  years, 
hut  that  don't  mean  Black  Africans 
will."  \\  was  on  this  topic  that 
Gregory  seemed  to  be  getting  his 
best  audience  response.  He  staled 
that  "Africa  is  important  because  of 
its  resources,  not  because  of  its 
Africans."  This,  he  said,  is  what  the 
struggle  is  all  about.  "Who's  going 
to  control  the  fate  and  destiny  of  the 
white  folks?"  It  was  not  necessary 
for  Gregory  to  elaborate  on  this 
subject,  because  there  seemed  to  a 
universal  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

cont.  on  p.7 


look  after  the  interests  of  our 
citizens,  or  continue  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  super  rich  and 
the  giant  corporations,"  said 
Democratic   presidential   can-  Harris, 
didatc  Fred  Harris,  who  is  cam-      "The  Ford  Administration  is 
paigning  for  the  upcoming  Massa-  backwards.  They  want  to  give  a  lax 
chusetts  primary,  spoke  in  North-  cut  to  corporations  for  investment 
eastern's  Ballroom  Monday.  Feb.  2.   in  plant  and  machinery,  when  the 
and  was  warmly  received  by  about   nation's  problem  is  lack  of  purchas- 
400  students.  ing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 

The  former  Oklahoma  Senator 


told  reporters  before  his  speech  that. 
"George  Wallace  has  no  chance  of 
being  nominated  for  President  on 
Ihc  Democratic  ticket." 

Wallace,  however,  is  expected  to 
pull  20%  of  the  vote  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Primary,  and  if  voters  split 
between  Jackson.  Shriver.  Udall. 
Bayh.  Carter.  Shapp,  and  Harris,  he 
could  be  the  winner. 

Since   Massachusetts   is  con- 


sumer. 

"That's  where  the  tax  cut  should 
be.  and  it  should  include  a  tax  in- 
crease for  the  Nelson  Rockefellers 
and  J.  Paul  Geitys.  who  are  not  pay- 
ing their  fair  share,"  he  added 

Harris  also  criticized  America's 
foreign  policies.  "We  have  lost  54.- 
000  men  in  Korea.  56.000  men  in 
Vietnam  and  we  have  spent  over  two 
thousand  billion  dollars  on  national 
defense,  since  World  War  11.  It  is  , 


sidered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
liberal  state  in  the  nation  (because 
Massachusetts  was  the  only  stale  to 
vote  for  McGovern  over  Nixon  in 
1972).  this  would  be  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  liberal  cause,  and  blacks. 

Wallace  would  pick  up  support 
across  the  nation  from  people 
believing  the  most  liberal  state  in 
the  nation  had  turned  conservative, 
and  in  Wallace's  direction. 

In  his  speech  at  Northeastern, 
Harris,  short,  chubby,  and  dressed 
in  a  blue  pinstriped  suit,  raised 
questions  about  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  blacks  have  asked  for 
years. 

"The  question  for  1976  is  whether 
or  not  our  government  is  going  to 


communism  we  are  supposed  to  be 
fighting,  yet  ask.  "How  many  Rus- 
sian soldiers  have  been  killed?' 

"Look  at  Angola.  Kissinger  said 
we  have  to  be  there  to  increase  our 
infiucncc  in  Africa.  If  that's  so,  why 
docs  it  have  to  be  secret?  The 
Russians  know  what  we  arc  doing. 

"I  want  to  announce  that  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  is  mostly  black. 
Why  would  wc  align  ourselves  with 
racist  South  Africa?  We  have  to 
have  common  sense  and  principles, 
which  we  are  missing." 

While  in  Congress,  Harris 
worked  on  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Violence,  which 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  white 
racism  and  black  dispair  led  to  the 
ghetto  riots  of  1967. 


Community  Relations  Service  releases  annual  report 


Revolving  desegregation  and 
other  school-related  problems  and 
defusing  police-minority  confron- 
tations accounted  for  most  of  the 
work  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  (CRS)  during  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  CRS  1975  Annual  Report, 
released  today  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  shows  that  the 
agency  helped  settle  190  school  dis- 
putes and  204  confrontations  in- 
volving police  and  minorities  during 
Ihc  12-monlh  period  ending  last 
June  30. 

The  report  shows  that  CRS 
received  1,020  alerts  to  racial  trou- 
ble, of  which  564  were  either  non- 
jurisdiction  al  or  beyond  its 
resources  to  handle.  Of  the  549 
cases  handled  —  including  9* 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  year 
—  37  were  settled  through  media- 


lion. 

Mediation  is  a  recently  instituted 
process  which  involves  bringing  dis- 
putants together  in  formal 
negotiations  in  hopes  of  producing  a 
written  agreement  setting  forth 
specific  steps  each  side  must  take  to 
restore  racial  harmony.  Only  1 5 
cases  were  handled  through  media- 
tion the  preceding  year. 

School  problems  the  agency 
helped  to  settle  included  disputes 
surrounding  the  loss  of  jobs  by 
minority  teachers,  bilingual  cduca- 
.tion,  students'  suspensions  and  ex- 
pulsions, and  school  desegregation, 
particularly  the  busing  issue. 

During  fiscal  1975.  CRS  was 
asked  by  the  Federal  courts  to  help 
Louisville.  Dallas,  and  Detroit  lo 
plan  peaceful  desegregation  of  their 
school  districts,  CRS  also  continued 
to  assist  the  Boston  school  district 


during  its  Phase  II  efforts  under  a 
Federal  court  order  issued  in 
August,  1974. 

Besides  helping  these  districts,  the 
report  indicates  that  the  agency 
assigned  teams  of  conciliators  to 
Baltimore,  Racine.  Dayton,  and 
Stockton  lo  help  their  school 
systems  make  peaceful  transition  to 
a  desegregated  status. 

CRS  Director  Ben  Holman  said 
lhat  there  had  been  the  possibility  of 
serious  raci^al  disturbances  in  a 
number  df  cities  because  of  disputes 
between  police  and  minorities. 

Of  the-nearly  200  such  incidents, 
the  report  indicates  the  following 
came  closest  to  developing  into  ma- 
jor tragedies: 

•  Three  nights  of  disturbances  in 
Port  Arthur.  Texas,  al\er  the  fatal 
shooting  by  policemen  of  a  black 
youth  arrested  on  a  minor  charge. 


•  Two  days  of  incidents  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  resulting  from 
an  altercation  between  police  and 
Puerto  Ricans  during  a  "Puerto 
Rican  Day"  festival. 

•  Weeks  of  tension  in  Brighton, 
Colorado,  after  an  encounter 
between  Chicano  youths  and  police 
in  a  public  park. 

Other  disputes  the  report,  shows 
the  agency  helped  to  resolve  include 
thdse  arising  from  revenue  sharing, 
affirmative  action,  housing,  and 


prison  issues. 

CRS  was  created  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  lo  resolve  dis- 
putes stemming  from  actions  that 
impair  the  rights  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities.  The  agency  conciliates, 
mediates,  or  provides  other 
assistance  as  a  neutral  Ihird  party  lo 
help  the  ^rties  to  a  dispute  resolve 
their  differences. 


COME  GET  INVOLVED 
PHOTOGRAPHY  CLASSES: 
Wednesdays:  6:30-7:30 
Sundays:  1:00'5:00  (Lab) 
THE  IMANI  GOSPEL  CHOIR; 
Wednesdays:  7:00 
The  Amilcar  Cabral  Student  Center 
40  Leon  St. 


ATTENTION 

The  Haitian  Club  will  hold  a 
meeting  on  Thursday  al  11:45  a.m. 
in  room  353  EC.  Inlcrcslcd 
students  are  invited  lo  attend. 
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Counter-Spy :  the  C.I.A.nemesis 


By  Michael  K.  Frisby 
Onyx  Staff 


The  i'.S.  y.  :tural  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  attacked  recent- 
Iv  for  being  involved  in  assassination  plots  and  covert  activities 
around  the  world  America's  image  has  been  tarnished  because  of 
these  activities. 

■{group  of  young  Americans  calling  themselves  the  Fifth  Estate, 
has  organized  to  disclose  to  the  public  the  CIA  wrongdoings.  Black 
and  while  Americans  alike,  hould  perceive  the  problems  that 
America  is  facing  with  her  intelligence  community,  because  the 
CIA  doesn't  care  if  you  are  black,  white  or  yellow  when  ihey  tap 
vour  telephone  or  gather  information  on  you.  M.K.F. 


the 


111  shiTi   Ihc  onerous 


'  „,  ..  ,      n  L  ■       In  a  public  stalcmcnt.  the  Fifth 

Washmguin  -  Winslow  peck  IS  P 

years  old;  he  spcm  Ihrce  vciirs  in  ^^^'^'■•^  e 

Air  Force  National  Security  f'''^  f,^ 

Id  he  has  been  an  in-  '"^'"^'^ 

iciligence  analyst  in  Turkey  and 

Vietnam. 

Tim  Buiz  is  a  bearded  28  year  old 


.  .     ,      u   «     „  i„    iiisiury  ol  mirly  years  of  villainous 
.\gency  and  he  has  been  an  m-  ,,„,p4,  ^g^i  J,  people  of  the  world 


who  at  17.  volunteered  for  Air  Forct 
duty  in  Vietnam  and  later  returned 
10  the  U.S..  and  allendcd  Kent  Slate 
University  al  the  time  of  the  Kent 
Slate  slayings,  in  W70. 

After  the  Watergate  burglary  in 
Washington.  Winslow  Peck  went  to 
Tim  Butz,  who  he  knew  as  a  fellow 
anti-war  activist  and  said.  "You  and 
1  both  know  that  there  is  more  to 
this  thing  (Watergate).  Maybe  we 
should  do  something  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  what'  the  CIA  and 
other   government    agencies  are 


to  those  who  have  exposed  the  truth 
about  CIA  murders  and  lies." 

"We  arc  grieved  that  Mrs.  Welch 
is  now  a  widow  and  her  family  is 
without  a  father.  We  do  not  condone 
or  support  this  shooting.  Mr.  Welch 
died  as  a  result  of  world-wide 
.hostility,  which  the  CIA  has  helped 
to  genbrale  against  the  U.S.,"  con- 
tinued the  statement, 

Richard  Welch  was  first  identified 
as  a  CIA  agent  in  a  German  book. 
Who's  Who  in  the  CIA .  published  in 
1967  and  attributed  to  the  Soviet 
KGB. 

Tim  Butz  claims.  "If  the  CIA 
continues  "to  give  the  Fifth  Estate 


from  one  battlefield  to  another. 

"1  could  not  sit  back  after  all  the 
abuses  of  power  I  witnessed.  I  had  in 
my  mind  visions  of  a  better  society, 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  those  visions 
into  focus  and  being, 

"I've  always  believed  that  Dante 
reserved  the  deepest  part  of  his 
Inferno  for  those  who  refused  tq 
take  a  stand  during  a  moral  crisis," 
he  said.  * 

Ida  Gordon,  3 1 .  is  a  petite  woman 
with  wire  framed  glasses,  who  seems 
more  suited  to  being  a  school 
teacher  thUn  someone  under  in- 
vestigation. She  worked  for  Trial 
Magazine  of  Cambridge,  a  news 
magazine  for  Lawyers,  until  she  left 
to  work  for  the  Wounded  Knee 
Defense  Committee, 

"I  see  the  American  Foreign 
Poli.-y  interfering  with  other 
people's  lives  and  their  right  to  self 
determination  just  as  the  U.S. 
government  has  done  to  the  Indians 
at  Wounded  Knee. 

"Once  you  become  a  political  per- 
son, it  is  hard  lo  turn  back.  That's 
why  I'm  here  working  for  the  Fifth 
Estate."  she  said.  ' 

Doug  Porter.  25,  dropped  out  of 
school  at  San  Diego  City  College, 
after  the  U.S.  invaded  Cambodia. 
"After  Cambodia  I  fell  like  i  was 
wasting  my  time  going  lo  school," 
he  said.  His  Counter-Spy  colleagues 
laughed  when  he  said  his  first  adven- 
ture into  politics  was  to  work  for 
Barry  Goldwaler's  presidcnlial  cam- 


'■"^im  Buu  and  Winslow  Peck,  with  "  ^-^^^^       ^''"'^.nnle  wiirwait 

soon  the  American  people  will  want 

lo  know  why  Richard  Welch  was 


financial  -contributions  from  ac- 
livists  like  Norman  Mailer,  formed 
the  Fifth  EstaU.  and  began 
muckraking  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, by  publishing  the  magazine 

^ThTfi"?  issue  of  Counter-Spy  /^S'^.^V''?? 'h"  ^^n'neonle 
was  primed  in  March  of  1973,  Tim  J^e  Fifth  Estate  has  00  Peop  = 
Butz  speaking  from  a  Fifth  Estate  -^o  contribute  [i"«"<^'^' > 
branch  office  in  Washington's  Du-  orgamzation,  and  200  or  so  contacts 
pom  Circle  said.  "Counter-Spy  is  an  f «  do  research  work  Tor  Counter, 
adversary  journal.  A  journal  which  ^^^  vS' t  n 

analyzes  te  intelligence  communi-   ?  ^f" ''"^''r  >^r.nH  Vts 

^  "  dividuals.  SIO  for  libraries,  and  >/.'' 


transferred  lo  Gteece.  What  has  the 
CIA  planned  for  the  people  in  that 
region  of  the  world*  And.  what  was 
Richard   Welch   and   those  who 


ty,  and  not  just  ihe  CIA." 

"There  is  a  need  for  this  type  of 
magazine  because  the  public  has  no 
idea  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  in- 
telligence bureaucracy.  It  is  for  peo- 
ple who  want  lo  know  whal  is  behind 
all  of  the  orders,"  he  added. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  has  blamed  the  death  of 
CIA  station  chief  Richard  Welch 
(ki'l;d  in  Greece  Dec  23)  on  ihc 
Fifth  Estate  because  Counter-Spy 
printed  Welch's  name  in  a  section  of 
ihe  maeazine  headed,  "The  CIA 
Around  the  World." 

That  section  of  Ihe  magazine 
carries  a  caption  slating  "CIA  per- 
sonnel abroad  have  had  their  covers 
blown  by  the  foreign  press,  and 
Counter-Spy  would  like  to  keep  you 
informed  of  CIA  activities." 

The  CIA  has  asked  the  Justice 
Dept.  to  invesligale  the  possibility  of 
prosecuting  the  editors  of  Counter- 
spy. Former  CIA  Director  William 
Colbj  charged  the  Fifth  Estate  with 
"a  shocking  attempt  to  use  the  death 
of  a  dcdicp'.ed  American  (Welch)  as 
fuel  for  its  attacks  on  other  Ameri- 
cans serving  their  country." 

Mr.  Butz  said  the  Fifth  Estate 
became  aware  of  Welch's  death 


for  government  agencies. 

Listed  as  being  on  the  Fifth  Estate 
Advisory  Board  are:  Phillip  Agee. 
former  CIA  case  officer;  Fred 
Branfman,  co-director  of  the  In- 
dochina Resource  Center;  Sylvia 
Crane.  Author:  David  Dellinger. 
Institute  for  New  Communication; 
Frank  Donner.  author;  Mark  Lane, 
author  of  "Citizen's  Commission  of 
Inquiry:"  Dr.  Ralph  Lewis, 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Director. 
Michigan  State  University;  Victor 
Marchetti.  author  and  former  CIA 
official;'  Coi,  L.  Fletcher  Prouly 
author  and  former  military  liaison 
to  the  CIA;  K.  Barton  Osborn. 
former  CIA  Consultant:  Marcus 
Raskin.  Co-Director  of  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies;  Tom  Russo.  author, 
former  RAND  Corporation  ofncial; 
Kirkpalrick  Sale,  author;  Stanley 
Sheinbraum.  American  Civil  Liber- 
lies  Union:  and  Rev.  Phillip 
Wheaton,  Ecumenical  Program  for 
Inter  American  Communication 
,  and  Aciion, 

The  majority  of  the  work  on 
Counter-Spy  is  done  by  But2.  Peck 
and  the  other  5  members  of  the 
editorial  hoard.  This  unsalaried  staff 


.         ,  ^  puts  pieces  of  the  magazine  together 

after  CIA   spokesman   Angus  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Theurmer  and  David  Phi  lips,  head  ^,  ^  ^^^j^^,  ^^^^^^ 
of    he  Association  of  Retired  ^.^^  - Washington,  and  arc 
Intelligence  O  ficers.  made  on  the  rductlnt  to  talk  abounhem, 
record  and  off  the  record  statements 
lo  the  press,  lhat  the  Fifih  Estate- 
and  Counter-Spy  were  responsible 
for  Welch's  dealh. 


"An  AP  reporter  and  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  phoned  us  and  told 
u-i  whal  the  CIA  was  saying,  and 
this  was  before  the  news  of  Welch's 
dealh  was  in  the  papers,"  said  Butz. 

The  Fifth  Estate  now  claims  that 
the  CIA  is  trying  to  silence  their 
critics,  and  make  political  gains.  "It 


The  members  of  the  editorial 
hoard  have  been  involved  in  radical 
groups,  which  marched  and  voiced 
their  opposlion  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
Countcr-Spy  magazine  is  a  .  new 
method  of  attack  for  them.  It  has 
replaced  ihc  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
and  violence  used  in  Ihc  1960s.  ' 

Each   member   has  personal 
reasons  why  Ihey  dedicate  their  time 
lo  Counter-Spy 
"Whal  got  me  inspired  to  do  this 


IS  not  just  US.    said  BuU,    They  re  ,        .      ■  •■     j  rl  .  .. 

r,  .i  .  -  ^.  .,  ,  .  V  ivpeofwork.  said  Butz.  "was  com- 
after  the  American  Civil  Liberties  ■     i   _    r       .,■  ,  . 

mg  home  Irom  Vietnam  and  gomg 


paign,  "I  was  young,  and  my  "We  know  and  understand  whal  Ihe 
parents  were  very  conservative."  he  CIA  and  other  agencies  arc  capable 
explained.  of  doing,  and  w  e  will  be  watching  for 

^  Porter  was  editor  of  the  schooliorces  gathering  together  on  the 
newspaper  at  San  Diego  City  and  hc^  rjght  to  fight  us."  said  Butz. 
worked  for  many  anti-war  move-"  "What  the  Fifth  Estate  and 
ment  groups  in  California.  He  Countcr-Spy  are  trying  lo  prove  is 
claim*  his  name-was  on  a  black  list  ,ha|  the  CIA's  powers  are  beyond 
gathered  by  Ronald  '  Reagaij's  ^hat  they  should  be.  The  trust  lhat 
educational  system,  which  listed  America  has  put  into  a  secret  in- 
political  activists  on  each  college  idligcnce  community  has  been  mis- 
campus  in  California,  The  long  used. 

haired,  sleepy  tyed  Porter  said.  "I  "Our  biggest  problem  is  fighting 
found  out  lhat  my  future  in  Califor-  ^yth  Jhai  the  CIA  is  an  in- 
nia  schools  was  limited."  telligence  gathering  group.  This  is 

Margaret  Van  Houten.  28.  is  a  (j^y  they  become  acceptable  to 
member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Coagress  and  the  people.  They 
Guild,  and  also  a  Counler-Spy  pfomote  that  myth."- said  Butz. 
editor.  "Former    Deputy    Director  for 

Julie  Brooks.  21.  was  editor  of  the  intelligence  in  the  CIA  Ray  S.CIine 
University  of  Wisconsin  Cardinal,         ;'Tbe  media  slorm  iigainst  the  ' 
the  student  newspaper,  before  she  CPA  is  misguided.  '  ' 

joined'the  Fifth  Estate.  She  was  also  -The  press  pictures  the  CIA 
active  in  the  anti-war  movement  working  on  matters  dealing  with 
there.  assassination.  This  is  an  inaccurate 

Harvey  Kahn,  24.  graduated  from  pjcturc.-The  bulk  of  CIA  work  is 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  gathering  information,  and  now 
was  involved  in  anti-war  work  there,  because  of  the  atmosphere  the  press 
befor(S  he  joined  the  Fifth  Estate.      has  presented,  that  very  important 

The  members  of  the  Fiflh  Estate,  ^^.^^k  has  been  indangcred.'" 
along  with  Senator  Frank  Church  of  -a  magazine  like  Counter-Spy 
Idaho,  Representative  Olis  Pike  and  thrives  on  this  atmosphere."  he  said. 
Ronald  Dellums.  and  presidential  BuI  Tim  Butz  claims  "The  CIA  is 
candidate  Fred  Harris  recently  p^or  in  gathering  information  to 
received  a  dealh  threat  from  the  ^^^d  in  determining  foreign 
-Veterans  Against  Communist  poij^y  that  the  job  was  taken  away 
Symphathizcrs."  from  them  and  given  to  the  National 

The  Fifth  Estate  claims  the  CIA's  S(,^urity  Council.'  They  use  in- 
recent  rhetoric  against  them  may  ,,.[]|gcncc  as  a  covar  for  Iheir  covert 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  threats,  action." 


Naylor  joins  Liberal  Arts  Staff 


By  Delores  Satterwaite 
Onyx  Staff 

One  new  face  in  the  Dean's  Office 
(LA)  is  thai  of  D  .     Keith  Naylor. 
Assistant  to  Dean  Shepard.  He  is 
one  of  three  assistants  who  deal  with 
(he  academic  standing  ofstudenis  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Department. 

Naylor  is  married  and  Ihc 
father  of  two  boys.  He  affeclionately 
describes  his  wife.  Carolyn,  an  in- 
structor at  Tufts  University,  as  the 
scholar  of  the  family. 

Born  in  Berkeley,  California,  he 
received  his  B.A.  in  English  and 
Creative  Writing  from  Stanford 
Univ.  .  and  his  M.S.  from  ihc 
Pacific  School  of  Religion. 

His  irfitial  involvement  in  univer- 
sity administrations  was  al  Stan- 
ford's European  Campus  in  France. 
There  he  spent  eighteen  months,  as  a 
student,  then  later  as  the  assistant' 
director  of  the  campus.  He  is 
currently  leaching  an  evening  course 
entitled.  "Black  Religious 
Consciousness,"  al  Tufts  Universi- 
ty, where  he  once  held  a  position  in 
student  activities. 

As  a  college  student  in  ihe  middle 
to  late  1960s,  fJaylor  attended 
school  during  a  period  when  tur- 
bulance  from  student  unrest  was  in- 
tense. This  left  him  with  several  in- 


teresting impressions  of  students. 

"It  is  important  for  black 
studcms  lo  remember  and  remain 
aware  of  the  past,  and  its  struggles 
Naylor  explained,  "People  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  past,  not  for  the 
glory  of  others,  bul  because  ten 
years  from  now  there  might  not  be 
any  more  Black  students  period. 

"One  of  the  things  we  can  do  is  to 
remember  to  retell  the  story  of  our 
ancestors  all  along  ihe  way."  he 
added. 

Naylor  is  also  a  poet  and  writer. 


his  poem  "Graduation"  (see  Black 
Expressions  page),  was  written 
following  his  graduation  from 
college-  He  is  currently  working  on 
the  publication  of  his  first  book  of 
poetry,  and  his  hobbies  and  interest 
include  playing  the  guitar,  model 
trains,  Jogging  and  cooking. 

As  assistant  to  Dean  Shepard. 
Naylor  is  concerned  with  helping 
students  understand  degree  re- 
quirements, what  courses  to  take, 
changing  divisions  or  majors,  drop- 
ping a  course,  or  taking  a  leave  of 
absence. 


Discrimination  suit  filed  in  Florida 


Union  and  The  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  loo," 


to  Kent  State,  when  the  Kent  State 
killings  took  place.  It  was  like  going 


The  Department  of  Justice  filed  a 
civil  suit  charging  that  black  per- 
sons and  women  are  discriminated 
against  in  city  jobs  in  Rompano 
Beach.  Florida. 

Attorney  Genera!  Edward  H 
Levi  ^aid  the  employment  dis- 
crimination suit  vvas  filed  in  U.S. 
DiNlrict  Court  in  Miami.  Florida. 

Named  as  defendants  were 
Mayor  William  Alsdorf  and  ihc 
other  four  members  of  the  city 
commission.  City  Manager  John  G. 
Cirtwrighi.  and  the  cily  itself 

The  suit  charged  thai  ihe  cily  of- 
ficials violate  Ihc  Revenue  Sharing 


Act  of  1972  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19(>4  by  pursuing  practices 
that  discriminate  against  blacks 
and  women  in  municipal  jobs. 

The  city  employs  about  679  per- 
.sons.  of  whom  130  are  black,  the 
sail  said.  There  were  no  blacks  or 
women  among  K2  firemen  and  only 
four  blacks  and  four  women  among 
113  police  officers,  according  to  a 
1974  survey. 

The  suit  charged  lhat  blacks  are 
not  adequately  mfornicd  of  cily  Job 
opporliintiies  because  the  city  relies 
heavily  on  referrals  by  persons 
alre:idy  holding  city  Jobs. 


In  addition,  ihf  suit  said,  the  city 
uses  subjective  standards  for  the 
.selection,  assignment,  and  promo- 
tion of  blacks,  which  have  a 
detrimetital  impact  by  confining 
them  10  the  lowest-paying  and 
lowest-staiusjobs. 

The  suit  said  the  city  dis- 
criminates against  women  by  fail- 
ing lo  adequately  advise  ihem  of 
job  opportunilics,  by  refusing  to 
abolish  male-only  requirements  for 
certain  jobs,  and  by  using  subjcc- 
live  promotion  standards  lhat  con- 
fine Ihem  lo  iradilionally  female 
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Results  of  the  sit-in  of  '74 


By  Brian  K.  Jonsson 
Onyx  Staff 


An  cslimaled  300  black  students 
marched  on  the  Dean  or  Students 
office  on  October  II,  1974.  with  10 
represent aiives  of  Northcastern's 
Black  student  population  and  a  list 
of  demands  was  presented.  The  uni- 
versity said  each  demand  would  be 
implemented  no  later  than  October 
18,  1974  —  exactly  a  week  Trom  the 
presentation  of  the  list. 

According  to  Dean  Gregory  T. 
Ricks,  appointed  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  Community 
Development,  the  university  made  a 
public  statement  pledging  to  develop 
community  programs.  Dean  Ricks, 
Director  of  Ihc  African  American 
Institute,  also  said  his  position  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  first  demand.  His 
job  is  to  contact  the  community  with 
special  attention  to  the  Mission  Hill 
Housing  Projects.  He  said  he  seeks 
to  aid  established  schools  that  ar< 


struggling,  and  compares  this  to 
", .  .  investing  in  a  dwindling  slock 
—  because  you  know  it  has  poten- 
tial." His  position  also  deals  in- 
directly with  the  task  force. 

A  public  statement  concerning 
busing  and  quality  education  was 
made  by  the  university  through 
Northeastern  News  and  The  Boston 
Globe,  with  access  to  the  national 
media.  The  university  has  also  taken 
an  active  role  in  Pfiase  tl  of  the 
school  desegregation  program. 

Dean  Ricks  said  there  was  no 
response  about  the  van  because  the 
university  felt  there  were  no  feasible 
studies  on  the  use  of  a  van. 

A  committee  to  review  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  campus  police 
met  and  was  chair.ed  by  Professor 
Ramona  H.  Edelin.  Chairperson  of 
the  African- American  Studies 
Department.  The  result  was  the  hir- 
ing of  Dr,  Anne-Duncan-Glascow 
as  a  policymaker  on  the  Affirmative 
Action  Office  along  with  Dean 
Kenneth  Edison,  the  new  Dean  of 
Student  Activities:  two  black 
Criminal  Justice  graduates,  Bob 


Gray  and  Mark  Buchanan,  as  cam- 
pus patrolmen,  the  promotion  of 
Sgl.  Chester  L.  Edwards  to  Lieute- 
nant, increased  campus  patrol,  cen- 
tres reinstalled  phones,  and  the 
African-American  Institute's  having 
an  operable  panic  button.  Also  hired 
weft  Dr.  Anne  Duncan  Glascow  in 
the  Affirmative  Action  Office  and 
Dean  Kenneth  Edison  in  the  Student 
Activities  Office. 

Lieutenant  Edwards  said  he  was 
dissapointed  that  so  few  black 
Criminal  Justice  majors  are  apply- 
ing for  jobs  accessible  to  them. 

Although  Asa  Knowles  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  university  at  this  time, 
the  list  was  presented  to  then  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Kenneth  G., 
Ryder  {now  President),*  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gilbert  G.  McDonald.  Dean 
Christopher  Kennedy,  Dean  Edward 
W.  Robinson.  Dean  Harvey  Vets- 
tein,  Dean  Roland  E.  Latham.  Vice 
President  Daniel  J.  Roberts,  and 
Rosalyn  J.  Drawas.  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  student  activities. 

With  the  decision  to  uphold  the 
Mandrill  vole  for  Homecoming  '74, 
these  demands  were  put  forth: 


I,  The  university  make  a  public 
statement  of  oommitmenl  lo 
develop  programs  in  the  black  com- 
munity, especially  the  Mission  Hill 
Projects. 

b.  The  president  appoint  a  blue- 
ribbon  task  force  to  investigate  the 
needs  and  concerns  in  the  Mission 
Hill  Project.  This  committee  should 
include  five  African- American 
students,  two  administrators  from 
the  African  Institute.  The  remaining 
positions  should  be  filled  by  \ip  lo  5 
university  officials. 

c.  A  public  statement  be  made  by 
the  university  on  busing  and  quality 
education. 

d.  That  ihe  university  buy  a 
passenger  van  for  the  African 
tnsliiutc  to  be  used  to  transport 
biffck  students  assisting  the  black 
community  under  the  university's 

n.  A  committee  of  Tivc  students 
and  five  administrators  to  review 
Ihe  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
compus  police: 

b.  review  hiring  and  promotion 
S)[  more  black  officials  on  policy- 
making positions. 


c.  increase  campus  patrol  in  the 
dormitories. 

d.  review  proctor  hiring. 

e.  supply  each  floor  wilh  a  work- 
ing ccnlrix  phone  (the  centrix  phone 
is  a  free  phone  which  can  be  used  to 
contact  campus  police  or  other  ad- 
ministrative personnel  on  campus). 

f.  The  African  Institute  be 
equipped  with  a  panic  button, 
promised  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

g.  fnsure  that  panic  buttons  are 
operable  and  easily  accessible  lo 
proctors. 

III.  The  homecoming  entertain- 
ment selected  by  the  Social  Council 
should  not  be  changed  by  the  univer- 
sity officials  once  the  vote  has  been 
taken.  Also,  the  entertainment 
should  represent  the  cross-section  of 
the  total  student  body, 

IV.  A  black  professional  Jie  hired 
in  a  policy  making  position  to  ar- 
ticulate social  activities  of  hlack 
students. 

V.  A  van  be  bought  for  the 
African  Institute  to  help  transport 
lutors,  students  and  property  lo  and 
from  the  AmilcarCabral  Memorial 
Student  Center. 


The  Nation  of  Islam 
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away  from  the  Faith,  due  to  this  oc- 
currence. 

The  Brothers  explained  lo  me 
tJiat  the  death  of  Ihe  Messenger  was 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  What 
happened  is  what  was  lo  come  and  it 
occurred  because  it  was  time.  It 
stated  lhat  the  Messenger  had 
delivered  the  Truth  for  the  Nation 
of  Islam.  He  laid  down  the  basis  for 
growth  of  the  nation.  He  alone 
started  the  teaching  in  1933.  Slowly, 
but  steadily  the  Muslim  Nation 
grew. 

The  people  he  drew  in  included 
the  jobless,  the  shiftless,  pimps, 
prostitutes,  dope  addicts  and  even 
the  elderly.  Year  by  year  as  the  Na- 
lioii  grew,  the  Messenger  began  to 
attract  attention.  While  America 
heard  herself  denounced  as  evil, 
"the  enemy,"  doomed  for  destruc- 
tion. And  it  was  strongly  implicated 
thai  the  highly  disciplined  and 
secretive  Muslims  would  be  the  in- 
strument of  thai  destruction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Messenger, 
was  laying  an  economic  foundation 
for  its  future.  A  weekly  newspaper 
was  begun,  restaurants  were  opened 
and  land  was  purchased. 

Today,  Muslim  holdings  are  es- 
timated at  S80  million.  Included  in 
their  financial  empire  is  the  Guaran- 
ty National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  Chicago.  It  was  purchased 
in  1973,  and  already  its  assets  have 
increased  from  4.9  million  to  over 
10  million  dollars.  Before  the  death 
of  the  Messenger,  he  had  es- 
tablished a  vast  fish  import  network 
lhat  brings  in  more  than  a  million 
pounds  of  Peruvian  whiting  fish  into 
the  United  Stales  each  month.  In 
Michigan,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Muslims  farm  more  than  15,000 
acres  of  land  lhat  the  Nation  has 
purchased  over  the  years.  Beef, 
lamb,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  produced  on  the  land 
and  distributed  throughout  the 
country  by  Muslim-owned  trucks 
and  planes.  The  meal  is  packaged 
and  stored  in  a  Muslim  cannery  in 
Georgia,  and  the  food  is  stored  in 
Muslim  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  addition,  Ihe  Nation  owns 
bakeries,  clothing  stores  and  fac- 
tories, a  chain  of  restaurants,  barber 
shops,  cleaners,  apartment  com- 
plexes and  blocks  of  commercial 
and  residential  property  in  ii 
number  of  cities. 
The  newspaper.  Muhammad 


Speaks,  now  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  one  million  readers  and  is 
housed  in  a  $1.5  million  plant  in 
Chicago.  The  Nation  also  has  exten- 
sive non-commercial  holdings. 
There  are  75  Temples  throughout 
the  country  and,  in  Jamaica,  Ber- 
muda and  ihe  British  Honduras. 
They  also  have  schools  called 
Universities  of  Islam,  in  46  cities. 

All  this  has  evolved  in  42  years  of 
rule  under  the  Messenger.  He  has 
obtained  through  these  years,  a 
membership  of  over  250,000 
members.  He  had  led  the  Nation  as 
far  as  was  necessary  for  him.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  change. 

I  asked  why  a  successor  was  nol 
appointed  by  the  Messenger.  The 
Brothers  slated  that  Ihe  Messenger 
did  nol  speak  of  his  death,  but  spoke 
of  death  so  thai  the  Nation  would 
know  how  to  act  in  the  face  of 
death.  His  was  lo  be  treated  as  any 
other.  Therefore,  it  was  nol 
necessary  to  speak  of  a  successor 
because  it  was  nol  necessary  to 
speak  of  death.  Allah,  will  choose 
the  new  successor  through  his  will. 
The  successor  Ihe  Honorable 
Wallace  D.  Muhammad  will  rule 
through  Divine  leadership  and  rule 
as  Ihe  will  of  Allah  permits.      ,  ,  . 

When  1  asked  why  Caucasians 
were  admitted  into  ihe  Nation  and 
why  the  Brothers  gave  me  their  best 
inlcrpretalion  of  ils  significance. 

When  this  new  law  was  laid  down 
the  Supreme  Minister.  Wallace  D. 
Muhammad,  slated  lhat  if  the  Na"^ 
lion  does  not  agree  with  his  new 
role,  or  ihcy  feel  that  he  is  incapable 
of  handling  the  leadership  of  the 
I  Nation,  it  should  inform  him  and  he 
wilt  step  down.  He  received  only 
positive  feedback  as  a  response. 
Thus,  he  taughrthat  after  the  death 
of  Ihe  Messenger  the  tide  of 
progression  must  still  flow. 

The  lime  was  right  and  the  law 
was  given.  By  admitting  the  Cauca- 
'  sian  into  the  Nation,  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose or  effect  was  established.  First, 
by  not  being  open  lo  all  peoples,  the 
Muslims  were  practicing  the  same 
racist  attitude  of  the  while  man. 
Since  they  fell  thai  the  level  of  the 
Muslim  Nation  was  above  that  of 
"the  while  man,  lo  follow  his  ways 
would  be  contradictory  to  their 
beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Muslim  racist  reputation  lakes  a 
shift.  White  critics  on  numerous  oc- 
casions refiecl  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Muslims  preach  haie  in  thai  they  re- 
main segregated.  With  this  accep- 
tance, the  Muslims  arc  criticized  lo 
a  much  smaller  degree  and  Ihey  are 
looked  upon  more  closely  by  the 


white  people. 

it  was  also  staled  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Muslim  Nation 
would  be  one  and  the  same  for  all. 
The  white  man  will  be  taught  the 
truth  just  as  all  members.  He  will  be 
taught  of  devil  nature  and  inferiori- 
ty lo  the  Black  man  in  relation  to 
himself.  He  will  learn  of  ihe  lies  and 
inconsisiencies  dfi  which  Ihc  while 
race  based  its  history  and  growth. 
,  He  will  be  taught  all  this  and  be 
dealt  with  his  own  level. 

1  fell  there  was  a  major  dis- 
crepancy with  this  new  found  direc- 
tion. As  I  could  see  it.  the  admit- 
tance of  Caucasians  into  the  Nation 
was  giving  way  to  interracial 
marriage  which  could  lead  to 
genocide  of  the  Black  people  in 
America. 

The  Brothers  gave  me  two 
different  interpretations  of  their  un- 
derstanding of  ihis  newly  instituted 
policy. 

Brother  Richard  9X  felt  lhat  he 
interpreted  Ihe  Supreme  Minister's 
teachings  as  saying  that  the  white 
m?sses  who  came  lo  learn  the  truth, 
would  learn  the  truth.  He  would  be 
made  aware  of  his  position  in  rela- 
tion lo  the  Black  man.  be  lold  of  his 
infcrionly  and  be  expected  to  accept 
the  truth  for  what  it  is.  !n  realizing- 
Iheir  level  of  inferiority,  theywould 
nol  attempt  (o  intermarry,  because 
it  would  be  below  their  level  lo  do 
so.  The  Muslim  teachings  say  lo 
love  thyself  and  thine  own  kind 
above  all  else.  So.  in  effect  it  would 
be  contradictory  for  them  to  accept 
the  true  Muslim  leaching  and  inter- 
marry. 

Brother  William  1 1 X  gave  his  in- 
terpreialion  as  being  that  the  white 
man  would  be  taught  what  he 
represents.  When  he  has  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  Muslim  Faith.  I 
he  is  then,  a  Muslim.  As  one  who 
has  acknowledged  Ihe  truth,  he 
would  then  be  righteous  as  all 
Muslim  peoples.  Thus  he  will  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  member 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  but  as  a 
follower  of  the  truth  and  the 
righteous  way  of  life.  Once  a 
believer,  he  is  just  as  much  a 
M' slim  as  any  other  Brother.  He 
slaicd.  'hat  when  his  son  is  a  child, 
he  will  be  laughl  what  the  white 
itii.li  represents  lo  the  Muslims,  the 
chosen  people.  He  will  be  shown  Ihe 
right  way.  But  as  a  man,  if  he  chose 
10  marry  outside  of  his  own  color 
there  is  nothing  thai  could  stand  in  . 
his  way. 

I  still  remain  confused  on  this 
issue  because  of  the  discrepancy. 
Bui  I  would  hope  for  Brother 


A  new  face  in  Liberal  Arts 


By  Delores  Satterwaite 


Onyx  Staff 

Going  through  channels  is  simply 
a  mailer  of  procedure  here  at 
Northeastern,  and  just  about 
everyone  who  wants  to  see  Ihc  Dean 
of  Liberal  Arts,  will  encounter  Ms. 
Joyce  Games. 

Another  new  face  in  this  depart- 
ment, Ms.  Games  is  secretary  lo 
Dean  Shepard. 

Arriving  at  Northeaslern  ihis 
past  October,  her  duties  include  thai 
of  liaison  between  Ihc  dean  and  ihe 
chairpersons  representing  the  eigh- 
teen dcparlmenis  in  the  College. 
Such  a  position  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  charm,  good  com- 
munication skills,  and  the  ability  to 
simply  and  effectively  "deal  with 


people". 

For  students  or  faculty  members 
who  come  to  Ihe  Dean's  Office  wilh 
a  problem,  she  sets  up  the  com- 
miiice  to  discu.ss  iheir  grievances. 

Ms.  Games  is  nol  new  lo  Ihis 
scene  (university  administration), 
having  worked  at  several  other  uni- 
versities: Xavier  University  in  Cin- 
cinati,  and  Wahington  University  in 
St.  Louis.  Pausing  every  now  and 
ihen,  lo  answer  Dean  Shepard's 
calls,  you  can  see  the  ease  in  which 
she  functions  despite  the  newness  of 
her  position. 

A  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  he 
interests  and  hobbies  include  sew- 
ing, yoga,  painting,  and  phoio- 
griiphy.   - 


Richard  9X's  interprelalion  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  Ihe  teachings  of 
the  Messenger.  Both  Brothers  felt 
that  ihe  overall  white  response 
would  be  minimal.  Because  Ihcy  see 
the  Nation  now  moving  in  Iwo  paths 
(that  which  is  political  and  that 
which  deals  directly  for  the  Nation), 
this  move  is  seen  us  more  of  a 
poliiical  move  than  dealing  direc- 
tion with  the  Nation  itself.  They  fell 
lhat  this  was  a  strong  political  move 
and  lhat  the  Nation  was  strong 
enough  lo  withstand  any  reper- 
cussions from  it.  As  was  slated 
earlier,  all  things  come  in  time.  The 
lime  is  now.  and  whatever  conies 
about  is  necessary  and  is  the  will  of 
Allah. 

The   Brothers   fell   this  was  a 


political  move  to  a  much  larger 
degree  than  one  may  realize.  1  was 
told,  lhat  many  people  do  not 
realize  lhat  Ihe  Nation  of  Islam  is  a 
political  organization.  Their  growth 
is  growth  and  education  in  Ihe  area 
of  naiion-building. 

Th'  year  2000  is  a  very  significant 
year  lo  the  people  of  Muslim  failh. 
The  Second  Coming  of  God  will  oc- 
cur;. Allah  Himself.  Christians  also 
believe  that  lhat  year  is  the  year  of 
the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour. 
The  year  2000.  is  25  years  away. 
Twenty-five  years  is  not  a  long  time 
at  all.  The  Muslim  teachings  stale 
that    in   the   year   2000.  white 
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The  Nation  of  Islam 
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supremacy,  will  be  no  more  and  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  or  ihe 
righteous  belic^'ers  or  followers  of  the 
truth,  will  come  into  power.  With 
Ihe  admittance  of  the  while  man 
into  the  Nation,  Ihe  Brothers 
pointed  out  to  mc  that  many  limes 
in  order  to  kill  off  a  disease,  a  por- 
tion of  that  disease  is  injected  into 
the  body.  Such  as  with  the  while 
race. 

With  this  step  the  Brothers  told 
me  to  watch  carefully,  the  changes 
that  come  about  in  the  Nation.  And 
watch  the  newspapers  extremely 
carefully  for  Muslim  involvement. 
The  Successor; 
Wallace  D.  Muhammad  • 

The  successor,  the  Honorable 
Wallace  D.  Muhammad  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  on  October  30, 
1933.  He  received  an  elementary 
and  high  school  education  at  the 
University  of  Islam  in  Chicago.  He 
was  raised  in  the  Temple,  and  went 
through  the  ranks  as  FOI  (Fruit  of 
Islam)  and  made  it  to  the  position  of 
Lieutenant.  He  married  three  limes. 
The  first  marriage,  in  1969,  was  to 
Sister  Shirley  Muhammad  and  they 
had  a  daughter,  Laila. 

For  a  brief  period  Wallace  left  the 
Temple.  In  an  article,  in  Muham- 
mad Speaks,  Wallace  stated  that  hi 
had  to  leave  the  Temple,  as  it  was 
divinely  planned  for  him  to  leave  the 


physical  Nation  of  Islam  to  get 
those  experiences  necessary  and 
come  back  to  the  Nation.  In  this 
period,  he  married  again  and  had  a 
child  named  Bakeerah.  The 
remarrying  of  his  first  wife  occurred 
when  he  came  back  to  the  Temple. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  acquired 
three  more  children  from  his  wife, 
Ngina.  Wallace,  and  Sadru-Din. 
Wallace  also  served  a  fourteen 
month  term  a!  Sandstone  Federal 
Correctiojial  Institution  In 
Minnesota,  for  the  advocacy  of  con- 
scientious objector. 

The  Honorable  Wallace  D. 
Muhammad  feels  that  he  was  born 
for  this  mission  he  is  about  to  serve. 
His  mother  had  told  him  that  bcf'ore 
he  was  born,  his  name  was  written 
on  their  back  door  by  W.F. 
Muhammad,  God  himself.  The 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  had 
asked  for  a  son.  He  was  then  asked 
to  promise  that  if  he  received  a  boy, 
he  would  let  him  help  him  with  his 
work. 

Wallace  felt  that  his  father,  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad,  had 
the  title  of  the  Messenger.  His  title 
is  that  of  the  Supreme  Minister  of 
the  Nation  of  Islam,  His  role  is  not 
that  of  the  Messenger  of  God.  but 
that  of  a  Majeddid.  Majeddid 
translated  into  English  '  means 
reviver;  one  who  renews.  In  terrtis  of 
the  Nation,  he  is  "One  to  watch 
over  the  new  Islam"  and  see  that  it 
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Rosengarten,  Tlieodore.  All  God's  Dangers:  The  Life  of  Nale 
Shaw.  "Nate  Shaw's  experience  embodies  the  history  —  ihe  every- 
day realities  —  of  the  Deep  South  since  Reconstruction." 

Welmers,  William  E.  African  Language  Structures.  "This  work 
surveys  a  wide  range  of  structural  characteristics,  both 
phonological  and-  gmnimatical,  of  languages  of  sub-Saharan 
-Africa." 

Sheed.  Wilfrid.  Muhainmed  AU.  This  expose  on  words  and 
photographs  is  a  beautiful  tribute  lo  Bro.  Ali,  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world. 

Fogel.  Robert  W.  &  Engcrman,  Stanley.  Time  on  the  Cross:  The 
Economics  of  American  Negro  Slavery'.  A  computerized  study  of 
slavery,  this  book  should  be  closely  scrutenized  by  all  Black 
scholars. 

Scherer,  Lester.  Slavery  d  the  Churches  in  Early  America  1619- 
1819.  "This  work  seriously  speaks  on  the  ethical  and  religious 
aspects  of  slavery  in  Ihe  formative  period  of  ihe  new  nation  which 
became  the  United  States,  and  to  relate  those  aspects  lo  the  broad 
economic  and  political  forces  which  were  molding  that  nation." 

Montagu,  Ashley.  Race  and  I.Q.  Here  Montagu  rips  apart  the 
outrageous  allegations  connecting  race  and  I.Q.  which  have  been 
made  by  Jensen,  Shockley  and  the  like. 


Calendar  of  Happenings  for  February 
The  Amilcar  Cabral  Student  Center 
The  African  American  Institute 
40  Leon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

"African  Voices" 
"U.S.  —  South  Africa:  Perspectives  on  Racism" 
From  Azania,  South  Africa: 
Ms.  Lindiwe  Mabuza,  Mr.  Cosmo  Picterse. 
Mr.  Chris  Ntctc 

From  Nigeria.  West  Africa: 
Ms,  Unokanma  Okonjo 
ALSO 

"The  Last  Graves  at  Dimbaza"  and  "A  Time  For  Burning" 
(two  nims  on  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.) 
AN  EVENING  OF  PROVOCATIVE  DISCUSSION  WITH 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
Wednesday  February  25  at  6:30  p.m. 
Admission;  free 
Refreshments 

Sponsored  by  the  Black  Studies  Deparirpenl  an  Ihc  Cabral  Center 


"Come  Feel  the  Spirit" 
with 

THE  NEW  TEMPLE  SINGERS 
of 

St.  Paul's  AME  Church 

Sunday,  February  29ih  at  7:30  p.m. 
Bacon  Memorial  Chapel 
Room  21 1  Ell  Building 
'          360  Huntington  Avenue 

Admission:  free 
COME  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
AMILCAR  CABRAL  STUDENT  CENTER 
TELL  OTHERS  AND  BRING  A  FRIEND 


is  constantly  and  continuously  being 
renewed. 

Clear  examples  of  this  renewal 
can  be  seen  through  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred.  One 
other  significant  change  that  I  have 
yet  to  metion  is  the  change  of  the 
Muslim  newspaper  from  Muham- 
mad Speaks  to  the  Bilalian  News. 
This  he  has  stated  was  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  and 
confusion  with  a  proper  and 
dignified  mtme  for  Black  people. 
The  name  comes  from  Bital.  Bilal 
was  a  beautiful  and  wtlUknown  man 
who  was  an  ancestor  of- the  Black 
people  in  America,  This  significance 
is  even  deeper  in  the  fact  that  Bilal 
was  a  Muslim  as  well  as  an  African. 

The  Muslims  have  come  a  long 
way  in  their  struggle  for  survival  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  With  all 
the  changes  Black  people  went 
through  in  the  sixties,  there  is  no 
real  change  in  the  status  of  blacks  in 
America.  The  Muslim  movement 
has  been  here  through  the  struggles 
of  the  sixties  and  here  they  stand, 
progressive  in  those  areas  necessary 
for  nation-building  and  seen  by 
many  as  the  last  Black  positive  force 
that  is  working  for  the  survival  of 
the  Black  man  in  America. 

The  Muslims  have  made  major 
political  moves  within  the  past  few 
months.  President  Anwar-al  Sadat 
of  Egypt,  in  his  visit  to  America, 
spent  the  majority  of  his  private 
visiting  hours  with  the  Honorable 
Wallace  D.  Muhammad.  This  act 
was  publicly  announced  by  Ihe 
media  as  well  as  in  the  bilalian 
News.  Brother  William  IIX  in- 
formed me  that  the  President  of 
Egypt  had  offered  financial  support 
to  the  Nation  of  Islam,  ana  the 
Honorable  Wallace  D.  Muhammad 
fell  that  the  time  was  not  now.  And 
that  the  Nation  as  it  stands  today  is 
jusl  an  infant.  All  things  as  well  as 
growth  come  in  li me.  The 
Honorable.  Wallace  D.  Muham- 
mad, has  slated  that  he  will  seek  to 
visit  those  areas  that  are  open  to 
Islam  influence.  He  staled  that  he 
would  travel  only  to  Ihe  East.  West 
and  Southern  regions  of  influence. 
This  gives  the  Supreme  minister  a 
wide  scope  and  range  to  deal  from.  I 
was  also  told  thai  the  Supreme 
Minister  had  recently  visited  coun- 
tries in  South  America,  but  the 
results  of  this  journey  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

The  Muslims  have  said  look  at 
the  situation  of  the  worid  today. 
Almost  every  major  country,  even 
those  of  lesser  power  and 
donimance  are  facing  some  level  of 
strife  or  turmoil.  Whether  it  be 
religious,  economic  political  or 
social.  Whether  it  be  the  United 
-Stales,  Great  Britain.  Ihe  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Israel  or  Australia. 

Many  avenues  are  being  opened 
for  the  minority  peoples  of  vthe 
world.  The  Third  World  nations 
have  united  in  response  to  their 
needs.  They  have  organized  a 
minority  conference  which  h^s  given 
recognition  to  the  Nation  of  fslam. 
These  nations  united  hold  much 
power  and  weight  in  the  world.  The 
unification  of  Vietnam,  I  feel,  is  a 
very  positive  sign  in  terms  of  their 
unification  coming  about  with  Ihe 
aid  of  any  Caucasian  nation.  North 
Korea  has  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Australia  for  not  be- 
ing in  support  of  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Ihe  Korean  peoples. 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  other 
high  ranking  Chinese  Stficials  have 
urged  Europeans  and  Americans  to 
build  up  their  forces  in  Europe.'  in 
hope  that  Soviet  attention  will  be 
steered  away  from  Asia,  so  that  they' 
may  keep  a  peaceful  atmosphere. 

I  feel  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
significant  political  changes  thai 
have  been  in  the  workings.  The 
nations  of  the  world  are  reaching  a 
point  of  crisis.  Ambassador 
Moynihan  has  stated  that  we,  the 
United  States  arc  slowly  realizing 
thai  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
that  wc  thought  we  had,  As  the 
Muslims  believe.  IfccI  lhat  the  lime 


is  ripe  for  a  change  in  tifb  world 
order.  Whether  or  not  this  change 
will  come  about  within  the  next  25 
years  I  carlnot  say. 

The  Nation  of  islam  has  always 
been  a  positive  force  for  the  Black 
man  in  America  in  my  eyes.  When 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  were 
explained  fo  me  and  made  clear  in* 
light  of  the  Muslim  teachings  1  feel 
that  as  a  Nation  they  are  not  being 
laJcen  seriously  enough.  I  feel  that 
they  have  a  great  amount  of  poten- 
tial —  power  and  wisdom. 

They  have  actually  made  the 
beginnings  of  building  a  new  nation. 
This  nation,  as  has  been  explained 
to  me.  will  not  be  a  nation  of  any 
one  race.  It  will  be  a  naljon  ofthosc 
who  believe  in  the  righteous  way  of 
life.  Whether  Black,  white  orOricn- 
tal  Ihey  will  all  be  accepted  if  they 
believe  in  the  true  teachings  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam.  I  felt  at  one  lime 
that  this  idea  was  very  far-fetched. 
But  in  observing  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  within  the  Nation, 
and  those  changing  world  events,  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  Nation  of 
Islam  as  Ihe  chosen  people,  to  over- 
take the  while  dominant  role  in 
America  and  in  the  world  today. 


All  students  planning  to  graduate  in 
Uune  1976  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  must  be  cleared  to 
graduate:  Please  make  an  appoint- 
.rncnl  to  see  one  of  the  counselorsjn 
'404  Hayden  Hall  (Dean's  Office). 
Senior  clearances  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

D.  Keilh  Naylor 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 


The  African- American  Institute 
is  seeking  Ihe  services  of  an 
Academic  Counselor  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  our  outreach  and 
referral  systems.  The  counselor  will 
also  interface  actively  with  faculty 
and  others  in  developing  counselling 
programs  geared  towards  retaining 
and  graduating  minority  students. 
Minimum  educational  requirements 
—  Master's  Degree  in  Counseling 
with  3  years'  experience  in  higher 
education. 

1  ntereslcd  candidates  send 
resumes  to  Ms.  Yveile  Tinnermon. 
African-American  Institute.  North- 
eastern University.  40  Leon  Street. 
Boston.  Ma.  02115. 


N.U.  salutes  Harriet  Tubman 


cont.  from  p.l 

memoraled  for  the  assistance  and 
lc;idership  it  has  given  to  the 
development  of  Ihe  Soulhend  com- 
munity. Since  1906.  when  6  com- 
munity conscious  ladies  —  Julia  O. 
Henson.  Cornelia  R.  Robinson., 
Annie  W.  Young.  Fannie  R.  Con- 
Imc.  Jeslina  Johnson.  Sylvia  A. 
Fern,  and  Hybernia  Waddell. 
purchased  the  brown  stone  building 
Lit  25  Holyoke  Street. 

The  Tubman  House  has  been  in- 
strumental in  developing  programs 
for  Ihc  residents  of  the  SouthEiid. 
Aside  from  developing  programs, 
this  first  Tubman  House,  which  is 
maintained  and  supported  by  the 
community,  provide^  living 
quarters  for  college  students  who 
were  barred  form  living  in  local  uni- 
versities' dormitories  because  of 
their  color  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Living  accommodations  were 
also  provided  for  professional 
entcrlainmeni  groups  and  soldiers 
at  home  on  leave,  especially  during 
WoHd  War  I. 

In  I960,  the  Tubman  House 
came  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  in  ihe  form  of  the 
United  Southend  Settlement  and  its 
executive  director.  Kenneth  Brown, 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  move  was  in- 
itiated to  build  a  new  Tubman 
House.  The  corner  of  Mass.  and 
Columbus  avenues  was  chosen  u!i 
the  construction  site.  Hopefully, 
Ihc  new  Tubman  Houiie  will  have 
its  grand  opening  this  Spring. 

However,  wilh  the  arrival  of  a 
new  Tubmaii  House,  a  new  factor 
affecting  Ihs  ideas  of  ihc  Tubman 
House  evolved.  The  first  Tubman 
House  at  25  Holyoke  Street  is  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munity. Because  the  input  given  is 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  (he  assistance 
is  provided  out  of  concern.  For.this 
reason,  being  involved  with  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Tubman  House  was  a 
24  hour  per  day  job.  As  a  result  of 
this,  people  like  W.E.B.  DuBois  and 
Dr.  Martin  Lulher  King  Jr.  as 
friends  of  the  Tubman  House 
offered  their  services  whenever  they 
were  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  new 
Tubman  House  being  government 
funded.  Ihe  workers  al  Ihe  House 
will  be  highly  specialized 
professionals.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Ihe  running  of  the  Tubman  House 
will  become  a  9  lo  5  job  for  people. 
People  who  may  very  well  be  from 
outside  of  ihe  Soulhend  communi- 
ty. As  a  private  entity,  concerned 
wilh  and  eager  to  make  a  profit,  il 
will  he  easv  for  the  Tubman  House 


lo  drifl  away  from  the  concept  of 
being  a  community  institution 
whose  functions  are  designed  by  it's 
surrounding  community. 

Wilh  the  above  m  mind,  it  may 
also  be  lhat  ihe  ladies  involved  wilh 
the  Tubman  House  al  25  Holyoke 
Street  and  other  concerned  com- 
munity members  will  put  forth  all 
ihcir  cfforls  lo  preserve  the  original 
Tubman  House.  Having  been  a 
valuable  a^set  lo  the  Southend 
community  since  the  lurn  of  the 
century,  its  presence  is  essential  and 
valuable  10  local  history. 

Although  one  can  only  speculate 
on  the  future  of  both  Tubman 
Houses,  the  past  of  the  Tubman 
House  can  be  and  was  recreated.  As 
detnonsiraled  Sunday,  by  using 
Oral  History.  Ihe  past  comes  lo  life. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  a  formal 
was  adopted  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Tubman  House  al  25  Holyoke 
Street. 

In  1973,  when  Orlando  Bagwell, 
former  program  coordinator  of  the 
Harriet  Tubman  Education 
Program  met  Dean  Kenneth 
Edison,  then  research  assistant  at 
Boston  University  and  Beatrice 
Holford,  then  Administrative 
Assistartt  lo  the  Director  of  the 
King  Afro-American  Center  at 
Boston  University;  they  decided  as 
an  attempt  lo  redefine  Black 
History,  it  would  be  good  to  do  an 
Oral  History  -Project  on  Ihe  Tub- 
man House.  Though  all  3  agreed 
the  idea  was  good;  they  knew 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  lime 
..r.<i  effort  put  forward.  Ihe  project 
would  not  be  a  success  without  in- 
troducing themselves  to  a  respected 
community  member  who  could  sel 
them  off  in  the  proper  direction. 

After  meeting  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Collins,  u  close  friend  of  the  Tub- 
man family  and  Tubman  House, 
the  team  was  introduced  lo  the 
ladies  involved  with  the  Tubman 
House  and  they  were  also  in- 
troduced lo  ihe  descendants  of 
Harriet  Tubman.  Carrying  on  the 
struggle  which  began  with  Harriet. 
Ihe  women  of  Ihe  Tubman  House 
gave  all  their  assistance  lo  the  pro- 
ject team.  Allowing  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  have  photographs 
lakcn.  the  women  of  the  Tubman 
House  shared  interesting  and 
valuable  information  which  has 
never  been  mentioned  in  history 
hooks.  Mrs.  Geneva  Stewart,  who 
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EDITORIAL 


An  Open  Letter 
to  Students 


It  is  with  my  deepest  respect  and 
love  for  my  Black  People,  of  whom 
I  am  a  mere  reflection,  thai  1  write 
this  

If  the  last  few  editions  of  the 
Onyx  had  been  read,  by  the  Black 
student  population  in  this  universi- 
ty, why  has  no  one  moved  to  seek 
remedies  for  many  of  the  cited 
problems?  If  Black  students  arc 
really  concerned  with  just  what  is 
really  going  down,  why  haven't-they 
moved  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the 
problems  that  exist? 

There  have  been  many  articles  in 
the  Onyx,  asking'thc  general  body 
of  students  to  help  the  community 
in  many  different  ways.  There  have 
also' been  many  articles  informing 
students  where  help  can  be  sought. 
Neither  has  brought  a  discernable 
amount  of  students  out.  There  have 
been  articles,  in  the  past  three 
editions  of  this  paper,  informing 
students  that  there  are  provisions 
for  a  Black  Student  Government, 
S.O.A.,  that  could  handle 
many  of  the  student's  problems,  be 
they  acadepiic,  social,  economic  or 
environmental.  There  have  been,  at 
most,  three  inquiries  into  this 
organization. 

Everyone  has  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  sixties  are  over  and  one 
can  no  longer  "get  over"  just 
because  he  is  Black.  Because  the  six- 
tics  are  gone,  should  our  history, 
unity,  and  dedication  to  one 
another  die  with  it?  If  the  answer  is 
yes,  then  be  content  with  what  you 
have  and  what  the  institution  will 
give  you  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different.  If  the  answer  is  no,  then 
get  up  and  get  involved. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  in  the 
past,  but  maybe  if  it  is  said  one 
more  lime  it  will  sink  in.  What  is 
going  to  happen  when  the  class  of 
1976  leaves? 

Even  worse,  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  "same  old  people 
who  do  everything  are  no  longer 
around  to  do  anything?"  Will  you 
know  enough  about  the  university 
and  its  function  to  even  carry  your 
own  weight,  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  doubtful,  save  a  few.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  why  the  same 
old  people  who  do  everything,  do 
everthing.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
possibility  that  they  do  everything 
bacause  you  do  nothing. 


It  is  just  about  time  for  all  of*ug 
to  grow  up  and  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  only  hurting 
ourselves  when  we  give  some  jive 
excuse  for  not  getting  involved  like, 
"I  have  too  many  books  to  deal 
with  this  quarter,"  when  we  party 
hard  every  weekend,  or,  "the  games 
you  got  to  play  are  too  political  and 
1  cannot  deal  with  that." 'If  you 
review  your  history,  people,  you 
will  see  that  your  whole  life  is  run  in. 
the  political  arena.  Everything  you 
have,  or  will  ever  have,  any  place 
you  went  or  shall  ever  go,  and  every 
thought  or  dream  you  will  ever  have 
is-governed  by  politics.  If  the  game 
was  not  played  you  would  still  be 
on  the  plantation.  We  must  never 
forget  that  none  of  us,  not  a  one, 
got  to  any  college  or  university 
because  we  had  good  grades  in  high 
school,  or  because  our  parents  or 
ourselves  could  afford  to  send  us  to 
college,  or  . even  a  combination  of 
the  two.  We  must  realize  that  wc| 
got  where  we  are  because  our 
Sisters  and  Brothers  fought  in  the 
streets,  died,  and  went  to  jail  so  that 
we  could  be  here  today.  The  only 
reason  you  are  at  N.U.  is  because 
Uncle  Sam  gives  this  corporation 
cash  dollars  for  bringing  in  Black 
folks. 

Everyone  one  of  us  should  feel  a 
sense  of  guilt.  The  writer  is  especial- 
ly sorry  it  had  to  be  printed  in  Ihe 
media,  but,  if  we  continue  to  be 
apathetic,  uninquisitive,  un- 
concerned, unthreatened,  and  com- 
placent, wfe  shall  cease  to  exist  cer- 
tainly at  this  university.  We  are 
promised  nothing  for  tomorrow, 
anything- given  today  can  be  taken 
back  tomorrow. 

There  is  something  on  this  cam- 
pus for  everyone,  and  if  you  do  not 
have  a  good  time  here  you  can 
blame  no  one  but  yourself.  A 
college  is  a  place  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  social  awareness.  One 
should  not  exist  without  the  other. 
Heighten  your  awareness  to  a  more 
positive  level  and  inquire  about  the 
S.O.A.  or  S.A.D.U.  If  you  really 
cannot  get  involved  in  your  own 
future,  at  least  smile  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  you  sec  and  say  hello,  so 
that  we  may  truly  exist  in  an  en- 
vironment of  love  and  respect  here 
at  N.U. 

By  Barron  Cox 


Announcements 


Dean  Ricks  is  in  the  Institute /or 
fnslilufe  business  uniy  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays.  All  business 

regarding  his  position  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Com- 
munity Development  is  to  be 
referred  to  his  office. 


The  Counseling  Department  ef  the 
African- American  Institute  is  plan- 
ning the  first  annual  Freshman 
Spring  Vacation.  Any  freshman  in- 
terested in  working  on  this  first  an- 
nual event  should  contact  Diane 
Harper  at  40  Leon  Street  or  call 
437-3141  for  further  information. 


THEonrx 

NEEDS  YOU 


THANK  YOU 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  Ihe 
concerned  Brothers  and  Sisters 
who  collectively  rallied  to  aid 
Renec  Smith's  family  during  their 
Imie  of  need. 

Thank  you  and  may  the  blessings 
of  Allah  be  with  you. 

Sis.  Vcrdaya  Brown 
J-ibrarian 
African-American  Institute  Library 


HAVE  FAITH  GOOD 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
This  is  to  all  those  brothers  and 
sisters  who  struggled  so  sincerely  to 
make  Black  Unity  and  Purpose  a 
reality  on  this  campus.  Some  have 
already  graduated.  Many  are 
presently  juniors  and  seniors.  Here 
find  there  I  hear  sounds  of  dis- 
illusionment .  .  .  "the  people  at  the 
Institute  are  jive"  .  ,  .  "Greg's 
moved  up  and  out  on  us"  , . .  "How 
come  such  and  such"  . . .  "and  this 
brother  that  and  the  sister  this  and 
that"  .  .  . 

Hey  —  Have  Faith  good  brothers 
and  sisters! 

Remember  that  what  we  see  at 
any  given  moment  in  time  is  merely 
a  segment  of  the  total  picture,  like 
watching  episodes  on  a  reel  of  film 
which  is  as  long  as  the  duration  of 
our  lives,  or  the  existence  of  "the 
Tute,"  or  the  very  Universe  itself. 


We  must  nol  become  so  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  illusions  of  one 
moment,  one  segment  in  time,  that 
we  fail  to  consider  the  vast  number 
of  "unknowns"  yet  to  influence  and 
effect  the  evolution  of  the  total  pic- 
ture. These  experiences  teach  us  im- 
portant life  lessons  crucial  to  our 
mental,  emotional  and  spiritual 
growth  and  maturity. 
.  It  is  we  who  must  check  out  the 
"illusions"  we  perceive  in  the  first 
place! 

Instead  of  complaining  and  com- 
ing down  on  people  and  things, 
check  out  the  constructive  input 
YOU  can  put  into  influencing  the 
total  picture.  Give  somebody  a  little 
"feedback"  to  better  help  them  get 
their  act  together.  Confront  Greg 
Ricks  and  lelt  him  he'd  better  not 
forget  us.  Come  down  to  the  Cabral 
Center  and  support  the  programs 
we're  presenting  for  you.  If  you're  a 
Senior,  come  over  to  the  Institute 


and  help  the  Seniors  get  it  together 
instead  of  condemning  those  few 
who  are  only  attempting  to  present 
positive-  experiences  for  the  whole. 
(Sister  Willa  Burnett  is  their  ad- 
visor, so  give  her  some  feedback  — 
X3141  —  because  she'd  definalely 
dig  it). 

We  need  your  help  too, 
sometimes! 

Please,  let's  be  positive  and  con- 
structive with  ourselves  and  each 
other  for  "76.  Understand  that  we 
are  All  involved  with  the  same 
processes  and  struggling  for  what 
*e're  trying  to  achieve.  Let's  have 
Faith  in  our  potential  ability  to  help 
ourselves  and  each  other  be 
Righteous  brothers  and  sisters. 


Janice  Bell 


Covert  racism  at  work 


There  have  been  many  casualties 
of  the  Legislature's  meat  cleaver. 
Since  most  were  in  the  human  ser- 
vices area,  they  have  been  well 
publicised.  But,"  the  Legislature, 
hidden  from  public  view  by  the  in- 
tricjtcies  of  the  budgetary  process, 
have  cut  some  less  colorful  agen- 
cies. One  glaring  example  of  this  is 
the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  (MCAD). 

MCAD  is  a  quasi-judicial,  in- 
vestigatory body  that  probes  in- 
dividual and  institutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  areas  of  race, 
religion,  sen,  and  age.  It  allows  a 
citizen  who  has  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint the  opportunity  to  have  it  in- 
vestigated, corroborated  and  cor- 
rected; many  times  ending  in  finan- 
cial compensation  to  the  person. 
Thus,  it  allows  discriminated  per- 
sons to  receive  redress  of  their 
grievances  without  having  to  hire 
an  expensive  lawyer  and  pay 
prohibitive  court  fees. 

Besides  MCAD's  legislative 
authority  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimin^ilion.  it  is  also  responsible 
for  implementation  (with  the  Direc- 
lor  of  Affirmative  Action)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  74  which  was  enacted 
by  Governor  Michael  Dukakis.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  74  is  the  state  Affir- 
mative Action  mandate  and  a 
tough  one.  It  strengthens  its 
provisions  over  the  former  by  then 
Governor  Sargent  by;  (I)  making 
the  Director  of  Affirmative  Action 
report  directly  to  the  Governor.  (2) 
by  strengihening  tfie  in- 
terrelationship between  the  Direc- 


tor of  Affirmative  Action  and  the 
Cabinet  Secretaries  who  have  line 
authority  over  their  areas,  and  (3) 
h>  pulling  real  implementation 
teeth  in  it.  Further,  the  Director  of 
Affirmative  Action  is  to  work  with 
MCAD  to  help  develop  affirmative 
action  programs  for  those  agencies 
thai  need  such  assistance.  They, 
together  are  also  responsible  for 
taking  iiciion  against  any  agency 
that  is  in  noncompliance. 

These  goals  are  all  very  com- 
mendable, But  something  has  gone 
askew.  Because  of  the  Legislature's 
budget  cuts,  case  processing  is  at  a 
standstill  and  the  case  backlog  is 
going  up.  Hearings  have  been  far 
and  few.  Presently  there  is  no  hear- 
ing schedule.  One  hundred  and 
thirly-fivc  cases  have  been  certified 
for  public  hearing,  but  there  arc  no 
funds  with  which  to  hold  hearings. 
The  Springfield  and  Worcester  of- 
fices have  been  clo.sed  down  com- 
pletely. The  New  Bedford  office  is 
being  trimmed  down  to  one  person. 
There  ure  only  1 5  field  investigators 
left  out  of  2Ci.  In  addition,  thp  agen- 
cy lost  all  of  its  17  CEAT  employ- 
■  ecs  July  1975:  the  EEOC  funding 
'  for  MCAD  is  expected  to  be  cut 
back  considerably;  and  five  of  th 
six  staff  attorneys  have  been  cut. 

Meanwhile  the  following  has 
been  happening  to  lower  MCAD's 
effeclivcncis  and  staff  morale  still 
more: 

An  'HOO'  telephone  line  is  being 
introduced  into  the  agency  to  allow 
phone  calls  to  come  in  from  all  over 
Ihe  state. 


Sex  complaints  have  risen  con- 
siderably, at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proKimately  three  (jO  one. 

Information  calls  have  risen  at  a 
jihenomenal  rate  and  calls  arc  being 
presently  answered  by  the  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

It  is  clear  that  these  chain  of 
events  "arcrTl"  happenstance.  The 
Legislature  has  once  again 
abrogated  its  responsibility  of 
rational  budget  review  and  helping 
the  executive  branch  set  priorities. 
Instead  it  Jias  taken  a  cheap  shot  at 
an  agency  that  by  and  large  services 
and  employs  minorities.  Their  cuts 
have  programmed  the  agency  for 
ineffectiveness.  Now,  the  stage  is 
set  for  some  bright  legislator  to  say 
thai  the  agency  is  ineffective  and 
should  be  deprived  of  funding  com- 
pletely. 

Wc  must  not  sit  back  and  allow 
this  to  happen.  You  should  write 
your  legislator,  the  legislative 
leadership  {Speaker  Thomas 
McGeeand  Senate  President  Kevin 
Harrincton).  and  the  Governor  and 
tell  them  what  you  think.  Governor 
Dukakis  indicates  that  he  would 
like  to  restructure  the  MCAD  from 
lis  present  structure  of  four  part- 
time  members  to  three  full  time 
members,  1  believe  this  will  go  a 
long  wjiy  towards  helping  to 
strengtTien  the  MCAD  in  the  long 
run.  But.  if  it  doesn't  receive  our 
help  now.  it  won't  be  there  in  the 
long  run.  And  that  may  be  Just  the 
time  you  might  need  its  services. 

By  Robert  Awkward 
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N.U.  salutes  Harriet  Tubman   Appreciation  * 


cont.  h'otn  p.5 

is  97  years  old,  described  meeting 
Harrici  Tubmun  in  I')t2.  Mrs. 
Stcwurl  is  one  oflhc  lasl  people  (o 
mcel  Hiirricl,  for  she  died  of 
pneumonia  in  1913.  At  the  presen- 
lalion  Sunday,  Mrs.  Stewart 
received  the  honorary  citation  from 
Northeastern  honoring  the  Harriet 
Tubn^an  House. 

Along  with  Mrs,  Stewart,  other 
women,  soine  of  whom  were  also  at 
the  program:   shared  invaluable 

■stories,  perceptions,  emotions,  and 
wisdom.  Without  the  patience  and 
concern  of  women  like  Mrs.  EIrcna 
Bighum,  Mrs,  Florence  Leseure, 
former  director  and  charter 
member  of.thc  NAACP  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Mrs.  Helen  Holiday, 

'who  wa^  a  leading  concert  singer  in 
the  community,  Mrs.  Louise  Clark, 
the  Hrst  president  of  the  Mother's 
Club  (1935),  Mrs.  Lina  Mailcy, 
Mrs.  Estelle  Crosby,  Mrs.  Nelnea 
Cass.  Mrs.  Lillian  Perry,  and  Mrs. 
Kathcrine  Robinson,  former  D^an 
of  Women  at  Cheney  College  in 
Pcnnsylviyiia;  the  Tubman  House 
Otal  History  Project  and  Sunday's 
presentation  would  have  been  im- 


possible. 

Like  the  women  of  the  Tubman 
H6u.se.  the  Tubman  family  shared 
u  I.  known  infcrmalion  about 
Harriet  Tubman  with  the  project 
team.  Both  Robert  Stewart  and 
Viola  Mitchell  Stewart  remembered 
(heir  retaiion>hips  with  their  great- 
grand  aunt.  Harriet  Tubman. 
Reflecting  on  iheir  experience  with 
Harriet  Tubman  as  well  as  on 
stories  passed  on  through  their 
families,  a  personal  and  emotional 
side  of  Harriet  was  presented,  in 
assisting  the  project  team,  the  Tub- 
man family  shared  momentos  like 
ihc  gun  Harriet  carried,  which  is 
slill  in  the  family's  possession; 
stories  of  previous  years  when 
Harriet  was  not  mentioned  in 
history  books;  and  how  their  father 
discouraged  them  from  developing 
an  interest  in  lb  'r  heroic  ancestor 
because  it  Wji's  hot  congenial  with 
ihc  limes. 

The  pcrson^d  side  .of  Harrici 
which  Robert  and  Vtola  shared 
with  Ihc  project  team  did  not  go  un- 
appreicalcd.  Without  their 
assistance,  ihe  project  could  not 
have  been  a  success.  This  apprecia- 
tion was  further  extended  when 
both   Robert  Slewart  and  Viola 


Stewart  received  honorary  citations 
from  Northeastern  during  the 
program  February  8th.  Unfor- 
tunately. Robert  Stewart  was  un- 
anic  10  aiieno  me  program  nccause 
of  illness,  hut  his  citation  was 
received  by  his  wife. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Bealricc  Holford's  and  Kenneth 
Edison's  research  and  interviewing 
jnd  Orlando  Bagwell's  keen  sense 
of  soundtrack  and  photography: 
the  project  reached  its  final  stage 
Wiih  Musa  Eubanks  as  an  audio- 
visual consultant,  the  [eam  was  vic- 
torious in  developing  un  Oral 
History  Porjecl. 

From  this  project,  the  program 
of  February  8th  was  made  possible. 
While  NU  received  publicity  from 
the  local  media  for  initiating  a 
prngrum  establishing  a  relationship 
between  Ihe  university  and  its  Black 
community,  another  significant 
point  was  made.  Historically,  the 
program  introduced  many  people 
—  old  and  young  —  to  the  idea  of 
Oral  History  as  well  as 
demonstrating  the  importance  of 
Oral  History  in  ihe  African- 
American  Experience. 


Perfection  is  that  elusive  quest  of 
mankind's  to  be  or  to  make  that 
dream  come  true.  We  sit  and  run 
around  aft£r  it  only  to  fail  by 
calculated  mistakes,  but 
somewhere,  somehow  you  and  1 
know  someone  will  succeed.  Well 
someone  did  succeed  and  in  our 
very  midst.  Some  of  us  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
fact. 

On  February  8,  1976  this  author 
and  others  cried,  applauded  and  felt 
pride  further  than  in  their  being  but 
in  their  history  and  its  ac- 
complishments through  a  visual 
and  spiritual  display  of  Ihe 
Greatness  of  Harriet  Tubman  and 
the  Fortitude  of  the  courageous 
founders  of  the  Tubman  House  in 
Boston's  South  End. 

The  feelings  thlit  emulated  in  this 
tribute  cannot  be  told,  but  just  seen. 


For  each  person  the  experience 
might  have  been  different,  but  one 
thing  is  evident.  On  this  date  the 
.tuter  glow  and  feeling  of  pride  was 
Eminent.  We  praised  and  blessed 
those  who  created  this  tribute  for 
they  had  this  glow  before  us  and 
transmitted  it  beautifully. 

Yes,  I  have  sat  through  perfec- 
tion and  to  this  day  1  am  glad  I  did. 
The  experience  is  what  some  people 
have  given  their  lives  for  and  it  cost 
me  nothing  but  the  pouring  out  of 
Joy  and  Happiness.  I  extend  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  Dean 
Kenneth  Edison,  Ms.  Diane 
Harper,  Ms.  Mikki  Hammer  and 
their  associates,  for  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  joy  and  gratitude 
myself  and  others  feel  today. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  have 
never  before  said  this  with  more 
sincerity. 


Anthony  Graham 
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Numero  Uno 
turns  out 


99 


On  January  24,  1976  Project 
Ujima  presented  "Numero  Uno,"  a 
unique  production  of  fashions,  skits 
and  dances.  While  the  opening  act,  a 
satire  in  a  classroom  situation,  was 
hampered  by  the  acoustics  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  show. 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
was  appropriately  entitled  "Cosmic 
Consciousness  .  .  .  Rhythmic 
Vogue."  Casual,  Lingerie,"  Formal. 
Sp^ce  and  African  outfits  were 
highlighted  —  each  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  climax  would  sur- 
pass all. 

The  casual  and  the  lingerie  outfits 
were  ,  the  usual  things  worn^^  by 
women  when  modeling:  totally  non- 
descript. It  was  the  Formal  Wear 
that  began  the  actual  show  and 
moved  the  audience.  This  segment 
belonged  to  the  men.  They  were 
"fine''  individually  and  collectively, 
and  for  a  change  their  women 
accented  them,  not  vice-versa,  which 
is  standard  in  most  fashion  shows. 
There  were  nine  couples  whose  en- 
trances were  grand  and  delicately 
distinct.  They  glided  in  on  the  beat 
of  music,  the  room  darkened,  and 
Ihe  word  was  "Spotlight"  to  create  a 
mellow  atmosphere.  Upon  exiting  a 
smoke  screen  developed,  as  they  re- 
entered lights  flashed,  people 
gagged,  music  reached  a  crescendo, 
and  this  became  the  setting  for  the 
Space  Outfits.  The  women  had  con- 
trol of  this  scene.  Each  was 
positioned  diagonally  from  another 
and  they  seemed  lo  emerge  from  the 
ground,  being  freed  by  a  color  beam. 
This  was  strategically  engineered. 

The  summit,  the  African  scene, 
was  a  suitable  finale.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Project  Ujima  "turned 
out".  They  were  "b-aa-d!!"  The 
sisters  came  out  in  very  elegant 
dashikis  and  positioned  themselves 
on  the  floor.  Next  entered  the 
brothers,  who  came  out  looking 
proud  and  regal  and  stood  beside 
their  women.  Three  brothers  belter 
known  as  "Horizons  East*"  were 
playing  the  drums,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance bells  and  tambourines  were 
heard.  Unexpectedly.  Thomas 
Gordcn  and  Karen  Wallace  began 
doing  an  African  Dance.  "They 
smoked!!"  Personally  speaking, 
they  look  the  show:  they  were  the 
star  attractions,  and  by  the  audience 
reaction  all  agreed. 

To  just  mention  the  models  would 


be  doing  an  injustice  lo  the  rest  of 
the  production.  The  mistress  of 
ceremonies.  Joyce  Clarke,  was  as 
fashionable  and  witty  as  each  model. 
Ms.  Clarke  changed  outfits  five 
times  which  accented  each  set.  She 
skillfully  handled  the  numerous  in- 
terruptions. 

Worth  honorable  mention  are 
Alonzo  Speight,  producer  and  pro- 
ject director;  Kiki  McKinney  and 
Dnltricc  McPherson.  assistant  coor- 
dinators: the  rest  of  the  cast  and 
crew  and  most  of  all  Yvette  Battle, 
guest  designer.  The  production 
showed  that  much  time  and  effort 
was  definitely  put  forth.  It  suc- 
ceeded where  many  other  Institute 
programs  failed:  by  bringing  out 
parents  who  usually  do  not  attend 
student  functions. 

If  Project  Ujima  typifies  the 
freshmen  class,  congratulations  arc 
in  order  for  their  togetherness, 


Descendants  of  Harriet  Tubman  (Photo  by  Jet) 


by  Debbie  Bradley 


Tufts  hosts  Dick  Gregory 


cont.  from  p.2 

a  subject  very  dear  to  the  African 
American  Institute,  that  of  Black 
freshmen  Orientation,  such  as  was 
held  last  September.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  upperclassmen 
getting  to  the  freshmen  to  leach 
them  the  importance  of  discovering 
the  theory  behind  the  "tricks"  that 
will  be  played  on  them  in  their  new 
environment. 

Brother  Gregory  urged  all  people 
in  the  bicentennial  year  to  "IJnder- 
stand  you  because  America  is 
nothing  without  you.  Go  inside  and 
find  that  true  love." 

The  upcoming  run  from  Califor- 
nia to  New  York  was  the  last  item 
on  his  agenda.  The  run  will  lake 
place  on  April  21 ,  1976  from 
California  and  will  end  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  1976  in  New  York. 
Gregory  urged  all  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fasting  portion  of  the 
fight  against  hunger,  poverty,  and 
Ihc  food  shortage  by  not  eating 


animal  products,  smoking 
cigarettes,  or  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  for  the  three  d.iys  before 
lent.  Lent  is  March  3.  1976. 

From  Lent  until  Good  Friday, 
Gregory  asks  that  everyone  not  eat 
any  solid  foods  from  six  in  Ihe 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
after  which  time  one  can  eat  what 
they  choose.  During  those  hours  he 
asks  that  one  consume  only  fruit 
juices. 

Another  topic  that  sparked  a 
great  deal  of  audience  response  was 
the  subject  of  weather  modification 
and  its  effects  on  the  environment. 
It  is  this.  Gregory  explained,  thai 
causes  the  weather  situation  such  as 
that  existed  in  California  in  its  re- 
cent (two  .month)  drought. 
Inspiringly,  Gregory  touched  up  on 

On  Good  Friday,  Gregory  is  ask- 
ing everyone  to  come  to  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  D.C.  where  a 


ihrec  day  fast  will  he  observed 
until  Easter  Sunday.  The  purpose  of 
this  he  said,  is  "to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  people,  and  (o 
propose  some  (meaningful) 
legislation," 

The  legislation  will  inlcude  a  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post;  Secretary  of  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion. This  post  would  handle  Ihe 
basic  human  needs  for  the  masses  of 
the  people.  A  second  bill  will  call  for 
the  creation  and  institution  of  a  new 
Food  Stamp  that  would  be  free  of 
charge  and  good  for  the  purchase  of 
basic  commodities.  For  more  infoi"- 
malion  on  the  run  and  the  fast, 
write: 


Dick  Gregory 
Food  Fast 
P.O.  Box  266 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 


SENIORS. 

More  than  30  employers  will  be 
interviewing  minority  and  female 
candidates  at  SEI's  eleventh  Place- 
ment Center  at  Boston's  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  on  Saturday,  April  10. 
1976.  Sonic  of  the  employers  taking 
part  in  previous  centers:  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Stop  &  Shop,  Aetna  In- 
surance. Xerox.  Arthur  D  Little. 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  liek 
Corporation.  Uechlcl  Corporation, 
Scott  Paper  Company.  Pitney 
Bowes.  Honeywell,  Mitre.  Sikorsky 
Aircraft.  Union  Carbide.  Harvard 
University.  Aetna  Life  +  Casually. 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trusl.  Sentry 
Insurance.  AT-HT.  Sanders 
Associates,  Corning  Glass.  DuPont, 
.  GTE  Sylvania.  and  Exxon 

In  order  to  participate  in  this 
event,  you  should  complete  a  SE/ 
PERSONA!-  FORM.  Forms  are 
available  through  Willa  Burncll, 
African-American  Institute.  40 
Leon  Street. 
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PERSPECTIVES  FOR 

Black  America  and  the  True  Movement  of  History 


By  Ron  Lester 
Onyx  Staff 


their  freedom  as  a  direct  result  of 

this  war.  Many  slaves  capitalized  on 
the  "Rights  of  Man"  movement  in 
the  colonies  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  This  movement  set 
in  motion  forces  which  abolished 
History  .s  just  that.  His  -  story  ^y^^  f^^rth  and  proved  to 

dcpendmg  upon  who  is  doing  the  prevailing  sentiment  among 

'  1?^'  ,_.  ■  L  .  J  ihe  black  population  in  the  post- 
White  historians,  having  a  vested  period.  This 
interest  in  America,  have  made  their  henomcnon  caused  caste  lines  to 
contribution  to  ihc  masquerade  of  jj^^j.^^^  ^^^.^g,  hostility  to  increase, 
American  democracy  by  depicting  while  resistance  to  the  burgeon- 
the  "Negro"  as  a  subservient,  in-  -     ^^^^^        ^^            ,he  Tiber 


ferior,  hapless  soul, 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  among  others, 
stand  out  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  as  the  deliverers  of  the 
"Negro"  race.  Seldom  are  great 
Black  people  such  as  Robert  Purvis, 
Martin  R.  Delancy.  and  Paul  Cuffc 
ever  mentioned  in  the  textbooks  of 
American  history. 

Garrison  did  not  start  the  aboli- 
tion movement.  Lincoln  did  not  free 
the  slaves  for  humanitarian  reasons 
and  the  textbooks  of  American 
hsitory  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  ac- 
tual role  that  Black  people  played  in 
the  American  Revolution,  the  un- 
derlying cause.s  of  the  Civil  War,  Ihc 
real  politics  of  Reconstruction,  or 
the  moribundity  of  the  short-lived 
Second  Reconstruction  which  we 
are  witnessing  at  present.  For  when 


upon  which  the  new  nation  was  to 
erect  its  social  system,  one  of  the 
most  coercive  known  to  man. 

During  the  nation's  first  one  hun- 
dred years  certain  ideas,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  crystallized  that  are  basic 
to  life  in  America  at  the  present 
lime.  The  Southern  planter  who 
knew  the  Black  man  best  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  slaves'  desire  to  be  free 
and  consequently,  initialed  an  era  of 
resurgent  totalitarianism  in  fear  of 
slave  insurrections.  The  ever  present 
possibility  of  slave  insurrection,  the 
Haitian  Revolution,  and  the  Nat 
Turners.  Denmark  Veseys,  and 
Gabriel  Prossers  instilled  a 
perpetual  paranoia  and  sense  of  pan- 
ic in  the  planters. 

In  the  North,  agitation  among 
Black  people  continued  and  out  of 
this   agitation    the  "abolitioni'it 


we  accumulate  and  dissemenate  this   „         ...        ^       ■  r 
,       ,  J  .,,  .          .     -  movement    was  bom.  James  Forlcn, 

knowledge  we  wHI  be  moving  in  the  ^^^^^ 

true  of  history.  This  is  the  story: 

In  1776.  the  year  America 
declared  independence,  over  500,000 
Black  people  inhabited  the  land. 
Their  presence  in  America  was  the 
result  of  the  colonial  expansion  of 
the  European  powers.  The  United 
States  did  not  have  the  military 
strength  to  compete  with  the 
Europeans  in  establishing  colonial 
empires  in  Africa  so  it  brought  the 
colonial  system  home  and  installed 
it  in  the  Southern  states.  The 
f^rlhern  economy  also  revolved 
around  and  was  dependent  upon 
slave  labor  but  it  was  rapidly 
developing  into  an  industrial 
economy  and  not  as  dependent  upon 
slave  labor  as  the  agrarian  economy 
of  the  South.  Slavery  provided 
cheap  labor  which  was  utilized  to  ex- 
ploit very  rich  land  on  a  massive 
scale. 

Before  and  after  1776.  African 


were  pioneer 
Black  abolitionists  who  helped  to 
engineer  the  anti-slavery  movement 
which  developed  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  new  century.  In  1831, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  "Liberator" 
and  teamed  with  Robert  Pursiv,  a 
wealthy  black  man,  to  organize  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  Garrison  hired 
Frederick  Douglass  and  sent  him  on 
speaking  tours  where  his  articula- 
tion, and  tremendous  erudition 
prompted  the  Garrisonians  to  re- 
quest of  Douglass  that  he  'ound  a 
little  less  intelligent. 

Throughout  this  era,  the  nation 
continued  to  expand  and  began  to 
move  westward.  Industrial  expan- 
sion was  thwarted  by  the  agrarian 
economy  of  the  South  and  this  fac- 
tor bolstered  by  the  abolitionist  sen- 
timent and  fear  of  slave  insurrection 


(encept  for  two  brief  interruptions) 
for  seventy  vears  until  the  Great 
Depression,  The  managers  of  white 
capital  exercised  carte-bianche 
authority  during  this  period  and 
generally  held  a  deaf  ear  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Black  Americans. 

In  the  Great  Migration  of  I91S, 
over  two  million  Black  people 
migrated  from  the  rural  areas  of  the 
South  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
North  in  search  of  Jobs.  Most  did 
not  find  what  they  were  looking  for 
and  instead  had  to  settle  for  urban 
poverty  which  was  accompanied  by 
despair,  despondency,  and  dis- 
illusionment. While  riots  and  of- 
ficial segregation  in  war  and  peace 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

World  War  II  marked  a  major 
turning  point  as  the  U.S.  became  the 
major  Western  power.  Black 
Americans  who  had  fought  in  the 
war  returned  home  determined  to 
press  forward  for  their  own  people 
as  they  had  for  others.  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  flux  and  change.  Black 
people  made  impressive  gains  in  the 
Courtroom  and  persuaded  both 
President  Roosevelt  and  T  uman  to 
initiate  marginal  reforms.  During 
this  period.  Blacks  were  able  to 
secure  employment  and  accumulate 
more  money  than  at  any  other 
period  in  America.  But  the  New 
Dealism,  and  Fair  Dealism  of  this 
peri'  d  had  a  minor  overall  affect  on 
general  condition  of  Black  peo- 
ple and  the  overall  dissatisfaction  of 


the  Black  population  manifested 
itself  in  the  l9S0's. 

In  1955,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr,  brought  the  struggle  from  the 
courtroom  to  the  streets.  The 
struggle  of  Black  America  was  in- 
jected with  a  new  hope  and  a  dream 
was  instilled  in  Jhe  masses. 

This  movement  led  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  for  a  short 
while  it  seemed  as  though  the 
legislative  reforms  of  the  "Great 
Society"  would  assimilate  Black 
America  into  the  American  dream. 
But  legislation  was  not  the  answer  to 
the  dilemma  of  Black  America  and 
the  frustration  that  the  surreal 
promise  of  the  sixties  imbibed  in 
Black  people  was  unlcased  in  urban 
rebellion.  The  call  to  BLACK 
POWER  and  PAN-AFRICAN- 
ISM followed  as  young  and  ar- 
ticulate spokemen  such  as 
St'okely  Carmichaet.  Julian  Bond, 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver  emerged  as 
national  figures.  Nineteen-sixty 
eight  was  a  year  which  marked 
another  major  turning  point  in 
American  history  as  Dr.  King  was 
assassinated  on  April  4,  Robert 
Kennedy  on  June  4.  and 
demonstrations  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  turned  into  a  bloody 
holocaust  as  young  whites  were 
beaten  by  police  on  national  televi- 
sion. White  students  organized  a 
national  movement  against  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  and  included  the  rights 


'  of  Black  Americans  in  their  agenda, 

In  1976,  ten  years  after  BLACK 
^OWER,  the  white  revolutionaries 
)f  the  sixties  have  faded  into  obli- 
vion as  have  many  of  the  BLACK 
POWER  advocates.  Blacks  are  still 
"last  10  be  hired  and  first  to  be 
Fired"  as  the  nation  experiences  the 
most  dangerous  economic  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression,  The 
"creative  tension"  of  the  sixties  that 
forced  white  America  to  deal  with 
Blacks  on  a  realistic  level  has  sub- 
sided and  been  replaced  by 
widespread  alienation  and  apathy,- 
The  events  of  1976  will  no  doubt  be 
as  important  to  Black  Americans  as 
were  those  of  1776.  and  1876.  As 
America  moves  further  towards  the 
abyss  created  by  its  own  racial 
arrogance,'  misplaced  priorities, 
rampant  materialism,  and  ethical 
bankruptcy,  the  future  of  Black 
humanity  will  probably  be  the  future 
of  the  rest  of  America  and  the  only 
way  America  can  save  itself  from 
the  harvest  of  its  criminal  past. 

Though  the  times  are  perilous. 
Black  Americans  must  seize  the 
ti-me  in  1976  and  continue  to 
struggle  as  our  forefathers  struggled 
in  1776  and  1876.  We  must  build  for 
our  world.  We  stand  on  the  edge  of 
history,  we  cannot  turn  back. 


The  Red,  Black  and  Green  Scare 


,  .      L  1    J  L   u  .L    m   .  led  to  the  Civi    War.  When  the 

abor  he  ped  bui  d  the  Western  in-  ^    .i,       j  r  .  j  c  j     ■  . 
.      .  ,  1  1    J  (-  South  was  defeated,  Federa  trooos 


dustriat  economies,  helped  finance 
the   Industrial   Revolution  in 


were  installed  throughout  the  South 


England  and  helped  clear  the  Forest  '"^."^^        ^"  ^""e" 

in  America,  The  slaves  did  these  '^c  ""cudal  aristocracy  were  put  to 

things  but  they  protested  every  step  'f  f 7^.?,P*7^ 
of  the  way.  One  English  captaiS  when  the  South  was  o  rebuild  under 

■remarked  that  the  Africans  were  so  '"^                °^  .H^^^": 

,    .L     1       .L  -               .    .L  .  Irepreneurs     who  used  the  B  ack 

loath  to  leave  their  own  country  that  ,  .  u  i.i  c           i     ,  ,  . 

,j  I       rr  ,               J  vole  to  hold  Southern  ecistatures  in 

many  wou  d  eap  off  s  ave  ships  and  .    .    ,,,,           „  .  1.  T  j  , 

,    '     ,        !       ,1       '  ;heck.  When  the  South  had  suf- 

stay  under  water  until  they  were  ^  ■    .,               j      j       j  J 

drowned  as  opposed  to  entering  a  '^'='*=""y  """"'""^  "'"^'^ 
life  of  slavery.-  ""="^""5'  ^^J^stniems  Ihe 

Many  slaves  fought  during  ihc  """P^  7"-=  J'^'^"  ^°"= 

"American  Revolution"  and  seized  "'''^  "°  longer  needed  and  everyone 
this   opportunity   to   secure   their  ^gam  on  their  own.  The 

freedom  by  engagin  in  battle  with  H=iyes-Tilden  Compromi.se  of  1876, 
both  American  and  British  regulars.   '"^  «""=""'^'  the  na- 

lnl775.  at  the  battle  of  Kemps  Ian-  ''""'"'°""=^»«°^  Jim  Crow  as 
ding  in  Virginia,  white  troops  broke  VT'c"^  '°  normalcy, 

rank  and  retreated  into  the  Jwamps.  1«96,  the  Supreme  Court  for- 
The  Former  slaves  gave  chase  in  hot  2^^''^*=^  Jim  Crow  mtheP.'.ssyv 
pursuit.  When  one  Colonel '^f^"^""  f^^^"^-  j^""-  "'^f  ^  P'^]'"'' 
Hutchings  was  cornered  by  a  black  "I^'^"  ^lack  people  were  lynched  on 
man  whom  he  recognized  as  one  ol  ^'"''i"  f  ""^  every  thirty-six 
his  escaped  slaves,  he  nred  and  mis- ^e."''"  ^  Washington, 
sed.  The  ex-slave  closed  in  and  ^^-^-8-  "^"^ois,  and  William 
lashed  his  former  master  across  the  """^"f  ''Otter  emerged  during  this 
face  with  a  saber.  Then  calm  and       ^"^  "^^'^  approaches  to 

collected,  the  cx-slavc  escorted  his        struggle.  The  turn  ol  the  century 


former  master  into  Ihe  British  lines 


witnessed  the   United  States  of 


•and  turned  him  over  to  the  British.     'America  rapidly  becoming  a  Icadmg 

ThrouRhoul  the  war  the  level  of  ^"^'^  "'^'"^  °[ 

resistance    among    the    slaves  d"^'"^^  "Pi"^'""^"'', ''"'"^^^ 
heightened.  Bands  of  Black  men  P'^d-'ction.  The    Robber  Barons 

roamed  through  Virginia  and  'i^'',  """-""'^'^^  ""^ 
Maryland  engaging  in  battle  with  ^ """^ 

both  British  and  American  troops.  ^''""^ ^^^"^^  Government  acted 
More  than  100.000  slaves  received  ''^^^'^'^  ^^"'[^    T^'"'"  conservative 

order  was  to  dominate  Government 


Paul  Robeson,  the  son  of  a 
former  slave,  attained  a  level  of 
achievement  in  American  history 
that  few  could  ever   hope  for. 

Yet,  until  his  death  last  month  at 
the  age  of  77.  the  man  described  by 
author  Donald  Bogel  as  the  "Black 
Colossus"  could  confirm  [he  waste 
of  talent,  genius,  and  creativity 
caused  by  a  social  climate  of  racism, 
repression,  and  intolerance. 

Robeson  became  an  honor  stu- 
dent in  high  school,  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  lo  Rutgers 
University  at  a  lime  when 
scholarships  were  almost  nonexis- 
tent for  black, students. 

Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his 
junior  year  at  Rutgers,  he  gradit^ited 
with  honors.  A  four-leller  athlete. 
Robeson  was  named  lo  Ihe  Ail- 
American  football  team  in  I9l8asa 
defensive  end. 

Following  his  career  at  Rutgers 
he  attended  Columbia  University's 
law  school  and  continued  lo  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  becoming  an  ac- 
tor and  concert  singer. 

Robeson  was  one  of  few  black  ac- 
tors of  his  age  who  carried  pride  in 
his  blackness  and  desire  to  elevate 
his  people  wiih  him  on  stage  and 
screen. 

In  1928  while  singing  "Old  Man 
River,"  a  song  written  for  him  in  Ihe 
musical  Showboat,  he  replaced  Ihe 
words  "tired  of  livin",  but  'fraid  of 
dying""  wiih  "I'll  be  fighlin'.  'lil 
I'm  dying'." 

At  a  special  screening  oi  Sanders 
of  ihe  River  (1935),  an  angered 
Robeson  stormed  out  of  the  theater 
protesting  overtones  of  endorsement 
for  British  imperialism.  He  had 
slurred  in  the  film,  and  was 
provoked  by  scenes  in  which  he  did 
not  appear  that  were  changed 
without  his  knowledge. 

After  civil  rights  groups  picketed 
his  last  American  film.  Tales  of 
Manhallan  (1942).  Robeson  joined 
ihc  protesters,  announcing  "I 
wouldn't  blame  any  Negro  lor 
picketing  this  film." 


His  proud  and  brash  portrayal  of 
Ihe  black  man,  particularly  in  his 
most  popular  film.  The  Emperor 
Jones  (1933),  is  perhaps  Robeson's 
greatest  contribution  to  black  film 
history. 

In  Song  of  Freedom  (1938),  his 
projection  of  nobility  and  heroism 
seemed  far  removed  from  typical 
American  life.  His  image  of 
strength  and  self-assurance  con- 
trasted with  the  commonplace  roles 
of  shuffling  servility  thai  depicled 
black  men  in  films. 

His  olher  films  include  ffodyand 
Soul  (1924).  Borderline  (1928), 
Dark  Sands  (1938),  King  Solomons 
Mines  (1937).  and  The  Proud  Vallev 
(1941). 

On  stage  he  received  wide  acclaim 
for  his  role  in  Othello  (1943)  which 
sel  and  still  holds  a  record  for  con- 
secutive performances  of  any 
Shakespearean  play  on  Broadway, 

Robeson's  lowering  physical 
stature  contributed  force  and  power 
to  Ihe  roles  he  played.  His  deep 
baritone  voice  made  him  a  great 
singer  as  well  as  actor. 

After  narrating  the  movie  Native 
Land  ( 1 942).  Robeson  never 
accepted  another  film  role,  turning 
next  to  concert  performances. 

Although  he  seldom  played 
characters  of  intellect  in  his  acting 
career,  Robeson  maintained  a  view 
of  life  as  it  should  have  been  rather 
than  as  it  was.  His  idealism  and  dis- 
illusionment with  the  plight  of  black 
and  working-class  people  led  him  to 
become  politically  active.  Soon,  his 
booming  baritone  voice  filled  not 
only  concert  halls,  bui  political 
rallies  and  trade  union  meetings. 

Considering  himself  a  socialist, 
Robeson  spoke  out  against  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination.  An  oppo- 
nent of  Ihe  Cold  War,  he  made  visits 
to  Ihe  Soviet  Union  where  he  later 
sent  his  only  son  to  be  educated.  By 
the  mid-l930's  efforts  were  already 
underway  lo  isolate  and  silence  him. 

In  1939  Ihe  Council  of  African 
Aff;iirs  was  formed,  and  Rnli.-son 
bccmie  its  chairman.  The  council,  a 


small  anti-ColonialisI  propaganda 
committee  that  later  included  Dr. 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  became  associated 
with  American  Communists.  With 
Ihc  outbreak  of  Ihe  Cold  War,  U.S. 
AHorney-General  Herbert  Brownell 
listed  Ihc  organization  as  "subver- 
sive." 

Because  of  his  political  activities, 
Robeson  soon  found  concerl  halls 
closed  to  him.  In  1947  Ihe  inter- 
nationally known  singer  gave  up  his 
concerl  career. 

In  1950.  the  U.S.  Government 
revoked  his  passport.  He  was  later 
brought  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
This  symbolized  the  end  of  a  great 
career. 

Evcnlually  Robeson  watched  his 
salary  dwindle  lo  less  than  ten  per- 
cent of  what  it  once  was.  Still  he 
continued  to  strongly  articulate  his 
polilicat  views  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years. 

Robeson's  artistic  qualities,  his 
imposing  disposition,  his  com- 
manding temperament,  and  the 
emotional  intensity  of  ihe 
characters  he  portrayed  brought  a 
bearing  of  dignity  to  black  films 
that  was  threatening  lo  a 
Hollywood  that  preferred  weak  and 
silly  black  charuclers. 

For  Ihe  black  actor,  Paul 
Robeson  offered  a  new  sense  of  self- 
esteem.  How  much  this  new  sense  of 
worth  conlritfuted  lo  Robeson's 
eventual  exclusion  as  an  entertainer 
is  a  mailer  worthy  of  speculation. 

Futile  efforts  in  recent  years  lo 
dismiss  a  black  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world  because  of 
his  political  and  religious  beliefs  are 
a  fresh  example  of  intolerance  sup- 
pressing individual  creativity. 

It  is  tragic  that  efforts  to  deny 
Paul  Robeson  his  place  in  history 
were  not  just  as  futile. 

By  Warren  Everett 
Onvx  Editor 
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Once  More  With  Feeling: 

A  Bicentennial  Message 


A  Black  Frame  of  Reference 


By  Brian  K.  Jonsson 

Onyx  Staff 

As  black  students  in  Boston  in 
1976.  we  have  an  obligation  to 
ourselves  and  the  "nalurai  flow  of 
history  to  pool  menial  resources  and 
positively  incorporate  weli- 
prepared,  black  frames  of  reference 
into  the  minds  of  each  other. 

Realize  that  one  loud,  sound  voice 
(oneness)  is  mightier  than  30  million 
rhetorical  squeals,  and  wc  realize 
that  once  properly  defined,  wc  can 
lake  what  is  ours  ...  by  any 
means  necessary. 

Collective  excellence  eventuates 
fruitful  future  black  generations  and 
enables  them  to  live  remarkable 
lives  as  heirs  of  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion in  the  development  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  21st  cen- 
tury must  be  our  century. 
Talk  to  yourself; 

Understand  that  the  future  is 

now,  and  we'll  grasp  a  truth   

^hinking  black  is  thinking  change. 

Presently,  wc  must  be  about  con- 
tributing lime  and  energies  to  issues 
concerning  black  folk.  Understand 


each  otner  to  unuerMitnu  ourselves.,  ireeaom,  and  yet  depreciate  agtta- 
In  the  same  light,  we  must  under-  lion,  are  men  who  wanl  crops 
stand  the  past  to  collectively  deal  without  plowing  up  the  ground, 
with  the  present.  ,  They  want  rain  without  thunder  and 

Policies  concerning  blacks  lightning.  They  want  ihc  ocean 
throughout  the  years  have  been'  without  the  awful  roar  of  ii"s  many 
bascially  the  same  —  they  are  now  waters.  This  struggle  may  be  a 
more,  sophisticated.  Come  to  un-  moral  one;  or  it  may  be  a  physical 
derstand  Northeastern  as  aj  one:  or  it  may  be  both  mora!  and 
microcosm  of  America,  and  sec  our  physical:  but  it  must  be  a  struggle, 
position  as  that  of  the  black  com-  Power  concedes  nothing  without  dc- ' 
munities  throughout  the  nation  — ]  mand.  It  never  did  and  it  never  will, 
with  their  joys  and  hardships.  ;  Find  out  just  what  people  will  sub- 
Understand  the  past  to  develop  a  mil  to,  and  you  have  found  out  the 
creative  future  by  reading  the  exacl  amount  of  injustice  and  wrong 
following  message  from  Frederick  which  will  be  imposed  upon  them; 
Douglass:  and  these  will  continue  (ill  they  are 

Lei  me  give  you  a  word  of  the  resisted  with  either  words  or  blows, 
philosophy  of  reforms.  The  whole  or  with  both.  The  limits  of  tyrants 
history  of  the  progress  of  human '  are  prescribed  by  the  endurance  of  ^ 
liberty  shows  that  all  concessions  yel  i  those  whom  they  oppress.  In  the 
made  to  her  august  claims,  have  light  of  ihcsc  ideas,  Negroes  will  be 
been  borne  of  earnest  struggle.  The  hunted  at  the  Norih,  and  held  and 
connici  has  been  exciting,  agitating,  flogged  at  the  South,  so  long  as  ihey 
all-absorbing,  and  for  the  time  put-  submit  to  the  devilish  outrages,  and 
Ling  all  other  tumults  lo  silence,  it  make  no  resistance,  either  moral  or 
must  do  this  or  it  does  nothing.  If*  physical.  Men  may  not  get  all  they 
there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  pay  for  in  this  world:  but  they  must 
progress.  Those  who  profess  to  favor  certainly  pay  for  all  Ihey  get. 


The  history  of The  history  of  "the  Institute" 


.  by  Paulette  Sneed 

When  one  should  happen  lo 
become  involved  in  a  conversation 
about  the  Institute,  mixed  emotions 
arc  often  expressed.  "It's  jive,"  "it's 
bad."  "it  could  be  better"  and  "it's 
alrite,"  are  always  strongly 
defended,'  But  what  is  never  men- 
tioned is  "what  was  il  like  to  be  a 
Black  student  on  NU's  campus 
without  an  Institute?"  "Why  and 
when  was  the  Institute  created?"  It 
is  easy  lo  compliment  or  criticize 
something  already  in  existence, 
such  as  the  InsI^Iute.  On  the  other 

■  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  praise  the 
folks  who  initiaici^  ihe  change  and 
struggle  lo  bring  aboul  an  cs- 
tahlishnicnl  as  the  Institute.  Often, 
ihe  reason  for  this  is  because  hlllc  js 
known  of  Ihe  past. 

To  recreate  the  past  of  the 
Inslilule.  one  must  also  trace  ihe 
presence  of  Black  sliideiits  on  NU's 
campus.  Programs  or  policies 
which  favor  student  desires,  are  noi 
made  unless,  there  is  input  from 
sludcnls.  Iflhe  concern  is  not  Ihcre, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  input  or 
change.  The  dircci  relation  between 
Black  student  input  and  the  cs- 
tablishmenl  ofthc  Insiitute  is  100%. 
if  not  for  the  few  Black  students  on 
NU's  campus  in  I96S.  one  can 
strongly  speculate  there  would  nol 
be  an  Inslilule  today. 

Between  Ihc  years  of  1963  to 
1%7.  there  was  no  recruitment  of 
Black  students  by  Norlhea-Stern 
University.  The  average  number  of 

'Black  students  attending 
Northeastern  University  before 
l%H  was  25  yearly.  This  was  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  With  the  average 
number  in  the  total  freshmen 
clas,ses  for  these  years  being  3500. 
the  percentage  of  Black  students  on 
the  NU's  campus  before  1968  was 
.7%. 

Il  is  minor  that  NU  was  nol 
reaching  oul  to  the  educational 
needs  of  Black  people,  which 'was 
the  case  for  mosl  while  universities. 
What  is  significanl  is  thai  a  few 
Black  sludcnls  were  nol  blinded  by 

the  while  walls  of  NU  and  thus 

united. 

Fngulfed  in  a  sea  of  whitemunia. 
approximately  100  Black  sttideni.s 
organized    the    .*\  fro- American 


Association  in  1967.  Though  ihe 
association  did  not  have  a  physical 
structure  lo  cull  its  own,  it  was 
successful  because  Ihc  students 
were  concerned  enough  lo  organize 
and  give  input.  Based  on  ihe 
premise  "To  maintain  our 
Blackness",  ihe  association  met 
anywhere  feasible.  During  early 
Fall  and  Spring  the  folks  would 
congregate  under  what  is  now 
known  as  ihe  "nigger  tree."  During 


are  crisis  oriented  and,  can  only 
unite  and  organize  after  a  shattering 
event.  If  the  association  did  not 
have  organization  before  hand,  il 
would  have  been  impossible  for 
those  few  black  sludenis  lo  confront 
and  deal  wiih  the  university  effec- 
tively when  a  crisis  did  occur  —  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  .Ir. 

Alter  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King  Jr.  on  April  4.  1968.  Black 


i04  FoPNylheSl,,  ihc  I 
colder  limes,  they  would  meet  over 
someone's  apartment,  in  a  dor- 
mitory rooni,  at  the  library,  or  in 
the  student  lounge.  Mosl  oflhc  dis- 
cussions circled  around  the 
problems  of  Black  people  —  local- 
ly, *na;ionally,  and  internationally, 
and  -whal  they  as  young  Black 
professionals  could  do  to  solve 
these  problems  after  graduation. 

What's  even  more  importani,  is 
lhat  the  association  developed  a 
format  which  would,  make  the  uni- 
versity more  accountable  to  the 
needs  of  Black  students  This  is 
significanl  because  the  formal 
dtvelopcd  b\  the  catalyst  of 
students  involved  wiil^ihe  associa- 
tion is  a  prime  example  to  ihe 
lhoti<;iiids  of  people  especially  the 
Black  people  who  believe  Blacks 


"irsi  Afro-Am  Inslilule 
I 

folks  became  angry.  The  coldness 
and  irrationality  of  white  America 
became  openly  apparent  when  a 
non-violenl  man.  like  Dr,  King  Jr.. 
was  shot.  Black  Americans  fell  the 
need  to  gel  revenge  on  white 
America.  On  the  national  scene, 
America  was  shocked  by  the 
looting  and  burning  across  ihe 
country  jmd  ihe  riots  in  such  large 
cities  as  Newark.  Detroit.  D.C., 
and  l-os  Angeles, 

Like  Ihe  resl  of  white  America, 
Ihc  officials  of  Northeastern 
University  were  shocked  and  found 
iheniselves  in  a  weak  position. 

I  fini  iif  a  I  wo  pari  series  I 
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BLACK 


EXPRESSIONS 


My  roots  extend  deep 

deep  into  ihc  heart  of  llie  inner  cily 
most  ciill  il  the  slum 
the  pari  of  town  if  you  don'l  live  in 

.  . .  you  don'l  go  in 
and  if  you  live  ihere 
you  like  hell  try  lo  eel  out 

few  make  il 
but  [  did! 

Yes  mo-sl  call  it  the  stum 
but  even  as  1  look  out  now 

from  my  penthouse 

on  Lake  Shore  Drive  i 
Oh.  that's  in  Chicago 
I  call  it  home 

many  who  make  it  forget 

But  I  don't 
I  like  to  remember 
it's  part  of  ine,  1  should  remember 

I  had  a  lot  of  good  limes 
I  slrtle,  I  vieal  now  somelimes 

just  for  old  times  sake 

even  though  I  have  a  Rolls 
1  might  slip  a  candy  bar  into  my  pocket 
just  for  old  times  sake 
many  who  leave  never  go  hack 
But  I  do 

cause  my  roots  are  there 
1  make  more  money  in  a  year 
than  my  father  made  in  20 

But  I  am  not  the  man  he  was 
.My  pops, 

he's  gone  now 
had  his  throat  slit  on  43rd  Street 

 '  -  .  my  pops 

I  remember  the  love 

I  also  remember  the  young  honies 
the  quiet  "Get  it  in  Get  it  out 

before  my  old  girl  gets  home" 

Yeah  1  remember 
1  like  to  remember 

where  I  came  from 
Yeah  I  remember  the  night  me  and  my  cousin  spent  in  jail 

for  trying  to  sneak  on  the  subway 

I  remember  the  baloney  sandwich 
and  cup  of  soup  they  gave  us 
1  also  remember  how  a  big  ugly  Nigger 
look  my  sandwich  and  cup  of  soup 
I  remember  how  my  mother  and  aunt 
couldn't  get  the  50  dollars  bail. 

Yes  I  like  to  remember 
1  remember  the  nighl  I  was  beat  up 
]  was  hurt  bad 

but  I  was  strong  " 

cause  I'm  still  here  lo  remember 
Yes  I  like  lo  remember  where  I  came  from 

cause  I'm  still  here  To  remember 

So  many  others  aren't 

— Chicago — 


Graduation 

When  black  folks  get  diplomas 
Lord  knows  we  ought  to  wonder  how 
From  those  half  hungry  days 
Of  walking  lo  school  in  cardboard  shoes 
To  learn  of  while  society's  dream' 
When  we  didn'I  even  have  crayons 
How  when  we  were  ten  and  twelve 
And  old  in  contradiction 
We  threw  oUrselvcs  like  darls 
Trying  to  hit  ihe  center 
How  we  learned  the  Constitution 
And  memori/cd  math  formulas 
Making  our  parents  proud 
How  we  were  sought  by  colleges 
To  he  their  Negro  students 
Only  to  turn  black 
Charred  by  schools  and  the  slrccl 
How  we.did  it  passed  it  made  it 
Here  to  get  diplomas 
How  since  our  higher  education 
Taught  us  not  to  believe  in  miracles 
We  must  believe  in  ourselves 

D.  Keith  Navlor 


■  Kwa  Bibi  Ambaye  Anatumia  Kichwa  Chake 
Visuri  Kuliko  Mahili  pa  Kuweka  Kilembe 

Ninajua  kwamba  mimi  ni  mwanamke  mweusi  kabia  kuma  mwanamke 

Kwa  sababu  nina  uwezo  wa  kuzaliwa  walolo  weusi 

Hata  sijui  kama  watakuwa  wanaume.  au  wanaawake. 

Ninajua  watakuwa  weusi 

To  A  Young  Lady  Who  Uses  Her  Head 

As  More  Than  Just  Another  Halrack 
I  know  I'm  a  black  woman  before  I'm  a  woman 
Because  my  ovaries  produce  black  children 
And  although  I  won't  know  if  they  will  be  male  or  female 
I  do  know  ihey  will  be  Black 

by  brian-kcilh  jonsson 


Poem  for 

I  write  this  p 
for  you  Black  v 
for  your  ebony 
your  big  pretty 
and  for  your  to 
But  most  ( 
for  the  love  I'vi 
seeked  and  foui 
that  has  brough 
in  my  m 
my 

I  write  this  poei 
B 

Beautiful  Bla 
1  write  this  poei 
for  you, 

because  yo 
trust  in  me 
and  in  the 
for  you. 
Because  it  maki 
and  at  this  time 
thai 

I  write  this  pi 
for  you  Black  w 
because  you  me 
very, 
verj 
much  to 
and  I  never  war 
From  the  first 
I  saw  you, 
Ihe  first  time  I  : 
I  knew  thei 
that  you  had  to 

1  write  this  p 
for  you  Black  v 
(hanking  you 
for  letting  me  e 
the  innermost 

and  seer 
parts  of  youdhi 
very  few  people 
so  that  I  can  g 
that  each  new  d 
which  iranccnd 
is  filled  wil 
of  you, 

1  write  t 
My 


Quiet  Dream  Sweet  Child 


Quiet  dream  sweet  child 
lie  peaceful  and  calm 
I  shall  prof/"  '  


Former  diplomat  discusses 
West  African  problems 


By  Brian  K.  Jon«8on 
Onyx  Staff 


Last  summer  he  wrote  an  article 
entiiled  "Angola  Following  ihc 
Congo  Down  lo  the  Bloody  Strife." 
which  proved  lo  be  prophetic. 

Last  night,  he  predicted,  "because 
of  American  mistakes  and  mis- 
calculations, Africans  will  think  of 
how  to  handle  the  future." 

He  is  Dr.  Thomas  Kania.  formci 
Foreign  Minister  of  Zaire  and  U.N. 
Ambassador,  and  he  sees 
I  "competition"  as  the  reason  behind 
Cuban  and  American  involvement 
in  Angola. 

In  a  lecture  entitled  "Africa  in  (he 
Modern  World,"  Dr.  Kanza 
presented  his  conception  of  the  three 
foremost  world  problems:  peace  and 
stability.  Fast  and  West  tensions,, 
and  the  underdevelopment  of  some 
countries.  He  said  these  problems 


added,  it  shapes  the  world  in  its  im- 
age. 

"We  are  living  in  a  world  of 
detente  through  entente,"  relaxation 
ihrough  understanding,  the  former 
Ambassador  quipped. 

Since  World  War  II,  Africa  has 
changed  its  polities  by  experiment- 
ing with  world  ideas. 

According  to  Dr.  Kanza,  the  book 
The  Hungry  Naiiom  by  William 
jnd  Paul  Paddock,  gives  the  most 
proper,  precise  accounts  of  hunger 
in  stability,  education,  and  prestige 
in  the  continent. 

He  said  all  countries  have  tangible 
natural  .resources  which  mold  the 
character  of  its  peoples  and  in  terms 
of  the  betterment  of  inhabitants,  he 
questions  the  use  of  resources  by 
leadfirs  of  countries. 


Atlantic 


V  Oceunl  I'sl 
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are  interrelated  and  to  solve  one 
would  be  to  indirectly  solve  the 
others.  In  this  light.  lo  neglect  one  is 
lo  neglect  all  thrcc. 

After  quoting  from  the  Firsl  Arti- 
cle of  the  Delcaration  of  Human 
Rights,  Dr.  Kanza.  who  was  born  in 
Zaire,  told  his  audience  there  is  a 
difference  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, he  said  a  "revolution"  is  need- 
ed to  uphold  the  Article,  and  deHn- 
cd  revolution  as  "mental  shock  or 
change." 

,  He  said  the  modern  world  is 
divided  into  two  equally  powerful 
blocks  —  the  so-called  free  Western 
world  and  communist  East.  He  said 
America  is  capitalist  but  uses  social 
and  economic  programs  which 
suggest  a  socialist  future.  Once 
capitalism   achieves   power,  he 


He  said-  the  U.S.  interests  in 
\frrca  are  evidenced  by  African 
regimes  with  U.S.  advisers  and 
military  instructors,  but  he  added, 
"Africa  is  changing." 

He  professed,  "African  states 
have  a  common  denominator  — 
they  are  all  clients  of  Western 
powers,"  and  competition  between 
these  powers  slows  the  development 
of  Africa. 

According  to  Dr.  Kanza,  foreign 
aid  should  remain  supplementary 
and  outside  help  should  be  for 
technical  assistance  only. 

Dr.  Kanza  is  now  an  Associate 
Professor  at  The  University  of 
Massachusetts,  He  has  wide  ex- 
perience in  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has 
been  Ambassador  from  Zaire  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  India. 
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John  Clarl 


By  Michael  K.  Frisby 
Onyx  Staff 


In  the  Umass-Norllicaslcrn 
basketball  game,  played  February 
t4th,  John  Ciark  played  as  com- 
plete a  basketball  game  as  any 
guard  can  play. 

He  led  Ihe  Husky  offense,  he 
scored  poinls.  gave  out  assists, 
rebounded,  came  up  with  steals, 
and  helped  out  Norlhcastern's  in- 
compclcnl  forwards,  on  defense. 

The  resull  was  similar  to  what 
has  taken  place  many  times  in  John 
Clark's  four  year  basketball  career 
here:  for  John  Clark,  raves  and 
applause.  For  Northeastern, 
another  loss. 

This  time  the  score  was  75-64 
UMass.  The  Redmen's  junior 
forward,  Jim  Town  was  13  for  17 
from  the  floor,  while  scoring  31 
points. 

John  Clark  has  made  quite  an  im- 
pression on  bis  opponents  during 
his  career.  The  coaches  of  Ryder 
College  and  Fairleigh  Dickenson 
particularly  talk  about  Clark, 
because  he  gives  them  trouble,  and 
they  know  that  their  teams  play 
good,  tough  defense. 


iVhen  former  Celtic  great  B 
Cousy  and  other  experienc 
basketball  people  talk  about  t 
ability  of  John  Clark,  they  concli 
that  Boston  College  would  h; 
been  in  the  top  ten  last  year,  if 
were  an  Eagle,  and  that  UCl 
could  have  retained  its  natio 
championship  last  year,  if  Jt 
Clark  were  a  Bruin. 

But  John  Clark  is  a  Husky,  i 
he  missed  out  on  publicity,  becai 
Northeastern  has  never  rccruii 
Ihe  one  or  two  good  big  men  w 
could  have  made  them  a  power 
New  England,  in  any  of  the  I, 
four  years. 

While  constantly  playing  wi 
young  and  inexperienced  ba 
players,  John  Clark  has  kept  a  go( 
attitude,  has  not  become  frustrate 
and  has  constantly  looked  at  h 
future. 

From  his  Westland  Ave.  apar 
ment  last  week,  Clark  said.  ' 
realized  in  my  sophomore  year,  thi 
I  had  the  potential  to  play  pr 
basketball.  There  were  times  on  th 
basketball  court,  when  I  felt 
wasn't  learning  and  developing,  as 
would,.had  I  played  at  a  basketba 
school.  To  compensate  I  hav 
studied  films,  and  worked  on  ge 


„.lays  them  up.,. 


ENROLL  IN  AN 
AFRICAN 
STUDIES 
COURSE 


and  leaves  them  in  the  dust. 
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